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770 In the Cool of the Evening, etc. 


IN THE COOL OF THE EVENING. 
I thought I heard Him calling. Did 


you hear 

A sound, a little sound? My curious 
ear 

Is dinned with flying noises, and the 
tree 

Goes—whisper, whisper, whisper si- 
lently 

Till all its whispers spread into the 
sound 

Of a dull roar. Lie closer to the 
ground, 

The shade is deep and He may pass 
us by. 

We are so very small, and His great 
eye, 

Customed to starry majesties, may 
gaze 

Too wide to spy us hiding in the 
maze; 


Ah, misery! the sun has not yet gone 

And we are naked: He will look upon 

Our crouching shame, may make us 
stand upright 

Burning in terror—O that it were 
night! 

He may not come. 
listen, now— 
He is here! lie closer . . . Adam, 

where art thou? 
James Stephens. 


. what? listen, 





CHILD OF DAWN. 


O gentle vision in the dawn: 

My spirit over faint cool water glides, 
Child of the day, 

To thee; 

And thou art drawn 

By kindred impulse over silver tides 
The dreamy way 

To me. 


I need thy hands, O gentie wonder- 
child, 

For they are moulded unto all repose; 

Thy lips are frail, 

And thou art cooler than an April 
rose; 

White are thy words and mild: 

Child of the morning, hail! 


Breathe thus upon mine eyelids—that 
we twain 


May build the day together out of 
dreams. 

Life, with thy breath upon my eyelids, 
seems 

Exquisite to the utmost bounds of 
pain. 

I cannot live, except as I may be 

Compelled for love of thee. 

O let us drift, 

Frail as the floating silver of a star, 

Or like the summer humming of a bee, 

Or stream-reflected sunlight through a 
rift. 


I will not hope, because I know, alas, 

Morning will glide, and noon, and 
then the night 

Will take thee from me. Everything 
must pass 

Swiftly—but nought so swift as dawn- 
delight. - 

If I could hold thee till the day 

Is broad on sea and hill, 

Child of repose, 

What god can say, 

What god or morta! knows, 

What dream thou mightest not in me 
fulfil? 


O gentle vision in the dawn: 
My spirit over faint cool water glides, 
Child of the day, 
To thee; 
And thou art drawn 
By kindred impulse over silver tides 
The dreamy way 
To me. ' 
Harold Monro. 





TO TIME, THE TYRANT. 


Time, in whose kingship is Song, 
What shall I bring to thee now, 
Weary of heart and of brow— 

Now, that the shadows are long! 


Not with the young and the strong 
Numbered am I. And I bow, 
Time! 


Yet—iet me stand in the throng; 
Yet—let me hail and allow 
Youth, that no Combat can cow, 

Strength, that is stronger than Wrong, 

Time! 


Austin Dobson. 
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REALISTIC DRAMA. 


The modern English stage has de- 
veloped mainly along the lines of real- 
ism. At the present moment it would 
be safe to say that the drama which is 
most alive, the drama which means 
most, both as an intellectual and as an 
artistic product, is that which in pieces 
like Hindle Wakes, The New Sin, The 
Eldest Son, The Younger Generation, 
and in most of the work of Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett, and Mr. Galsworthy, is classed as 
Realistic. It is, relatively speaking, 
a modern tendency. At all events, 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century a more artificial, fantastic, and 
romantic species of drama prevailed, 
which might, for purposes of compari- 
son, be put under the head of dramatic 
idealism. , 

Let me attempt first of all to define 
these terms, Idealism and Realism. 
A dramatist, we will suppose, is ask- 
ing himself how he shall treat human 
characters, and he discovers that there 
are at least three possible ways. He 
can say, in the first place, “I will 
paint human beings as I think they 
ought to be.” In other words, he is 
applying, however unconsciously, a 
sort of ethical test to the men and 
women whose actions he is about to 
describe. He believes that it is his 
duty (in order, we will say, to help 
ordinary suffering and erring human- 
ity) to paint certain ideals of conduct 
and behavior, good ard bad alike— 
heroes that are ideal heroes, villains 
that are ideal villains, heroines that 
are virtuous and in distress, comic 
men who, despite a lamentable ten- 
dency to idiotic witticisms, have a 
heart of gold—and all the other het- 
erogeneous items in a romantic con- 
ception of existence. 

We can imagine, however, a drama- 
tist with a very different ideal before 


him. He says, “My business as an 
artist is to paint men as I think they 
really are,” not very good, not very 
bad, average creatures, sometimes 
with good intentions, often with bad 
performance, meaning well and doing 
ill, struggling with various besetting 
temptations and struggling also per- 
haps with a heritage derived from 
earlier generations—above all, never 
heroes and never heroines, nor even 
thorough-going villains, not beautifully 
white nor preternaturally black, but 
(as one might phrase it) of a piebald 
variety. This species of dramatist 
works from a scientific point of view. 
His mode of procedure, and also such 
inspiration as he possesses, is mainly 
experimental, based on what he has 
discovered—or thinks he has discov- 
ered—about humanity and its place in 
the world. If the first class of drama- 
tist I am trying to describe is radi- 
antly optimistic, the second is gener- 
ally preternaturally sad, inclined to 
despair, teaching us that this world is 
not altogether a comfortable place, 
and that human beings are not espec- 
ially agreeable to live with. 

It is conceivable, however, that 
apart from these two classes of drama- 
tists there yet is room for a third, a 
man who is neither a preacher nor a 
pessimist; not inspired with a moral 
idea nor yet inspired with a scien- 
tific idea, but a sheer artist, inspired 
by a purely artistic idea. He is aware 
that all art is an imaginative exercise, 
and that however he describes his 
dramatis persone he can only do it 
from a personal point of view. He is 


‘not quite sure that, however scientific 


may be his procedure, he can ever 
paint men and women precisely as 
they are—he can only paint them as 
they appear to his esthetic percep- 
tions. He does not desire to draw any 
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moral. He desires, it is true, to be 
guided by experience; but he does not 
give us the dry bones of scientific 
data. Being an artist he uses his 
selective capacity both as to his inci- 
dents and his characters. The latter 
he often makes typical rather than 
individual; but they will represent the 
inner verity of man, and not the mere 
external appearance. He has made 
the discovery, in other words, that 
you do not get rid of romance by call- 
ing yourself an Experimentalist or a 
Realist. He knows that men turn to 
art just because they do not want to 
live perpetually in a sombre, and ac- 
tual, world. The world of art is 
something other than the world of 
reality, and as a dramatic artist he 
must make allowance for this fact. 
Now here are three different types 
of dramatist, and, fortunately for our 
purpose, we can give them names. 
When drama, as we understand the 
term, began with the Greeks, that 
extraordinary race developed most of 
the types which are discoverable in 
the work of later man. The earliest 
dramatist was Aschylus, a profoundly 
moral and didactic playwright who 
painted men and women as he thought 
they ought to be, because he held it 
to be his business to justify the ways 
of God to humanity. That is the key- 
note of his Agamemnon and his Prome- 
theus Vinctus, of most of the work 
which has come down to us. A great 
man and a real dramatist, and still 
more a seer, a prophet, a teacher. 
The third of the Greek dramatists was 
Euripides, who tried to draw men and 
women as he thought they were. I 
should imagine that he, like many 
modern men, revolted from the lofty 
conception of humanity as idealized 
by Aschylus. He had no particular 
moral lessons to teach, and did not 
want to justify the ways of God to 
man. On the contrary, one of his 
aims was to justify the ways of men 


to gods, to show how unjust the gods 
were, how arbitrary, how poverty- 
stricken in idea. His men, as we see, 
were real men as viewed by a 
mau of experience, his women—to 
the astonishment of his generation— 
were real women, and his general 
aspect was more or less pessimistic. 
It is a poorish sort of world, he 
seems to say, in which we have got 
to struggle, and strive, and fail, and 
yet make the best of it, being content 
that now and again, although we can- 
not cure the evils, we can at least help 
the sufferers with a little ordinary 
compassion and sympathy. 

I have purposely omitted the second 
of the dramatists in Greece. Sopho- 
cles, as distinct from his compeers, 
was, as it seems to me, neither a mor- 
alist nor a realist, but an artist 
through and through, impersonal and 
remote—an artist in fibre, whose 
drama gives us the absolutely Greek 
point of view, a little idealized here 
and there no doubt. He will not ex- 
tenuate, he certainly will not set down 
anything in malice; but he will draw 
real Greek types, and yet leave room 
for imagination and fancy and pro- 
vide some sustenance for the romantic 
instincts. 

Here is an exemplification in history 
of the three kinds of dramatist I have 
described. A man can paint human 
beings as he thinks they ought to be, 
a& man can paint them as he thinks 
they are. The first is what we ordi- 
narily recognize as an Idealist; the sec- 
ond is, undoubtedly, a Realist. If 
modern examples are required, there 
are many to choose from. Tolstoy, 
for instance—and especially in a play 
like Resurrection—is an Tdealist and a 
preacher. The French dramatist 
Brieux in nearly the whole of his work 
is a tremendous moralist, believing, as 
he does, that it is the function of 
drama to attack the evils of the age, 
witness Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, 
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Femme Seule. In his treatment, how- 
ever, of these evils he is a sheer real- 
ist. Perhaps Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw might not altogether appreciate 
the society in which he finds himself, 
but he undoubtedly is in some aspects 
an idealist and a _ preacher. His 
method may be the method of realism, 
but he is intensely didactic, always 
running a tilt against the foilies and 
hypocrisies of the age. One need only 
cite such pieces as The Showing Up of 
Blanco Posnet, The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
Major Barbara, and for sheer undiluted 
idealism, Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion. The realistic school, as such, I 
shall have further opportunities of por- 
traying. But the third species of 
dramatist of whom I have spoken, the 
man who is artist first and throughout, 
who exercises his faculty of selection, 
as every artist should, who is never a 
didactic moralist, any more than he is 
a photographer; who does not paint, so 
to speak, the wrinkles and the pimples, 
but gives you the general meaning of 
the face—the Sophoclean type in 
short—is one for whom there is not as 
yet a name—except the good old name 
of dramatic artist. Is there, however, 
no modern example? Yes, assuredly. 
There is Shakespeare himself. He is 
full of romance, he has over and over 
again the touch of the idealist, and yet 
no man will tell you more about hu- 
man nature and more freely give you 
live, vivid, and freshly-drawn types. 
He is quite impersonal. He never 
preaches ostentatiously a moral. He 
tells you how things happen and lets 
you draw your own conclusion. His 
object is to show you how the world 
reveals itself to an artist—a very high 
and serious artist who, with the intui- 
tion of genius, understands and knows. 

Now drama follows the general 
movements of thought in the world, 
although it seems to follow them some- 
what slowly. This is a point which 
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must be elucidated if drama is to be 
considered as a serious art, an art in 
the highest sense of the term, as 
part of the human equipment, as much 
native to man as religion. We can see 
that up to a given time in the nine 
teenth century modern drama, though 
it may have in appearance aimed high, 
was quite artificial and unreal. Then 
about the middle and towards the 
close of the nineteeth century it gradu- 
ally became imbued with a spirit of 
realism which, with few exceptions, 
has continued up to the present period. 
And what is the external history of the 
period thus summarily indicated? We 
know that the great feature of the 
nineteenth century, from 1850 on- 
wards, was the extraordinary progress 
of science and the interpretation of 
nature. Everywhere it was discov- 
ered that by keeping close to the 
sphere of reality, by seeking to under- 
stand nature, we were able to make 
large progress, not only in knowledge, 
but also in the practical conveniences 
and utilities of life. If science won 
successes in the intellectual sphere, 
they were rapidly adapted to the uses 
of mankind, and the conquest over 
nature meant not oniy definite mental 
acquisition but a larger material com- 
fort. Thus the keynote of the time 
was naturalism in thought, and utili- 
tarianism in morals and social life. 

It was little wonder, then, that art 
should, in its turn, be realistic. The 
other arts—painting, literature, music 
—can carry on their spheres of activ- 
ity more or less in independenve of the 
Zeitgeist; although they, too, when we 
look deeper, are subject in more ways 
than one to large contemporary influ- 
ences. But the art of drama—a social 
art—must necessarily keep very close 
to the stages of evolution in social 
life and ethical thought. This is, of 
course, the meaning of Shakespeare's 
famous definition of acting and the 
actor as giving “the age and body of 
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the time—its form and pressure.” In 
the earlier portions of the nineteenth 
century drama might strive to be 
poetic, emotional; but when the reign 
of science began it was bound to lose 
some of its idealistic character and to 
accommodate itself to the prevalent 
conceptions which were, of course, 
realistic. In the beginnings of the 
present century, however, we note, 
here and there, signs of reaction. 
Even professors of science are begin- 
ning to be discontented with their 
most magnificent victories. When all 
nature has yielded up her secrets there 
still remain the indefeasible claims of 
the human soul. From materialism 
as such, recent years are beginning to 
proclaim a revolt. 

But, surely, there is no question 
which is the correct view, at all 
events to us children of the nineteenth 
century? The problem appears to be 
settled. We are only concerned with 
reality; metaphysical idealism is pure 
talk and word-spinning. Let us think 
of all that this scientific movement has 
accomplished. Man acquired a new 
and infinitely better knowledge of na- 
ture’s workings, and thus was able by 
technical skill, acquired in a practical 
school, to make all sorts of improve- 
ments directly affecting human exis- 
tence, which in consequence became 
wonderfully enriched, accelerated, 
strengthened. Social problems now 
became of prominent interest, existing 
conditions of life had to be improved. 
The object of man was to secure uni- 
versal happiness for his fellow-men. 
Labor was organized, the proper dis- 
tribution of wealth became one of the 
tasks incumbent on man; life was to 
be made more happy. Surely, in view 
of all that the nineteenth century has 
done, the older idealistic views are but 
vague mists destined to disappear be- 
fore the light of the spn. From this 


point of view realism can be our only 
gospel. 
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Unfortunately, the matter is not so 
easy as it seems. Idealism has cer- 
tainly taken some strange shapes, 
shapes which we now acknowledge to 
be of not much value. If, for instance, 
the idealistic drama of the nineteenth 
century is represented only, let us say, 
by Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius, or by 
Bulwer Lytton’s The Lady of Lyons and 
Richelieu, or, for the matter of that, 
by Victor Hugo’s Cronvweell, then, in- 
deed, it seems a very unreal, purely 
artificial, quite valueless thing, totally 
unconnected with life as we know it, 
and quite righteously doomed to per- 
ish. But Idealism is a much subtler 
thing than this, intimately connected 
with the nature of all art. We speak 
of the triumphs of realism. Well, has 
the materialism of the nineteenth 
century triumphed all along the line? 
Has the whole life of man become 
transformed into the material condi- 
tions which surround him? Is a man 
a mere instrument for doing work? 
Why, this work itself has turned out 
not to be the gloriously unselfish 
thing, full of altruistic aims, which 
was to benefit the whole of humanity. 
What does work mean to the ma- 
jority of our contemporaries? It means 
a bitter struggle for existence, a strug- 
gle between individuals, classes, and 
peoples, and the passions which the 
struggle has aroused show how every 
day the field of conflict is becoming 
wider. Is it so true, we begin to ask 
ourselves, that mere work absorbs the 
whole man? Work never develops more 
than a portion of human faculty; the 
more specialized the work, the smaller 
the portion. If life is no more than 
contact with environment, it is a 
singularly bare and poverty-stricken 
thing. Is it not clear that behind the 
work are sensitive beings, craving for 
something more than the work can 
give them, demanding from their work 
some personal compensation, even 
though the work itself may lose? 
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Does not the continua! striving after 
some definite material result or success 
breed a certain weariness and distaste, 
and afflict us with the shadow of some 
vaguely recognized pessimism? What 
is the cause of this deep-seated uneasi- 
ness? In quite simple language we 
can give the answer. If work no 
longer satisfies us, it is because it 
leaves the soul homeless. If the nine- 
teenth century, which more than any 
other period enlarged the whole aspect 
of life and improved human condi- 
tions, instead of closing with a proud 
and jubilant note ended rather with a 
dissatisfied and querulous wail, there 
must have been some error in the type 
of life dominating the whole epoch. 
What is the error? Realism tried to 
get rid of the spirit of man, to prove 
it to be a purely derivative thing. It 
sought to eliminate the soul, and the 
soul refuses to be eliminated. The em- 
phatic denia] of the soul in its indepen- 
dent activity merely rouses the soul to 
further life, rouses it to carry on with 
whomsoever it recognizes as its God 
those immortal dialogues which are 
the staple of all Mystical literature. 
And so the twentieth century began 
with a reaction, and examples are 
easily furnished. After Utilitarianism, 
the characteristic philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, arose Pragmatism, 
which in some of its aspects is the 
Ultima Thule, the last expression, of 
the naturalistic practical movement. 
But Pragmatism would now seem to 
have spent its force, and men read 
Bergson. Or, if Bergson be discred- 
ited, we turn back to a philosopher 
like van Eucken, who is an idealist. 
So, too, in Art; wearied with Realism 
we turn to Symbolism and Mysticism: 
and the curiously suggestive, symbolic 
theatre of Maeterlinck is studied, even 
in the midst of the triumphs of the 
school of Ibsen.’ 

1 Cf. “Main Currents of Modern Knee pM 


by Prof. Rudolf Eucken (‘The Concept o 
Spiritual Life”). (T. Fisher Unwin. 1912.) 


But the question will naturally be 
asked: Has al] this anything to do 
with drama? Well, let us take the 
matter in detail. Modern drama in 
England has run through three or four 
distinct phases. There is the kind of 
drama with which, let us say, Mac- 
ready had to concern himself, suc- 
ceeded by a very bad and infertile 
pericd in which the chief productions 
were either adaptations from the 
French or else burlesques, many of 
which again had a French ancestry. 
No touch or breath of reality came 
across English drama till about 1860, 
or rather, to be accurate, till Novem- 
ber 14th, 1865, when a piece entitled 
‘Society was played at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, having as its author 
Tom Robertson. From that time on- 
wards, through various illustrious 
names, the Fnglish drama has steadily 
advanced in a direction which we usu- 
ally cal] naturalism or realism. Con- 
currently with this movement you will 
find that adaptations from Paris be- 
gan to be rare. The native drama has 
found its feet. The largest foreign in- 
fluence is that of Ibsen. None of our 
writers have been quite the same 
since they made acquaintance with 
the Norwegian dramatist. A different 
quality has come into their work. 

If such be in outline the history of 
modern drama, you will now observe 
that it fits tolerably into the scheme I 
have propounded. There was a time 
when every philosopher called himself 
an idealist, and sometimes idealism 
was exceedingly vague, shadowy, and 
unprofitable. Then, concurrently with 
the birth of vigorous and triumphant 
science, philosophy itself turned to 
realism. It was the latter half of the 
nineteenth century which witnessed 
the slow and hesitating growth on the 
English stage of dramas of realism. 
The only question is whether we have 
not got to the end of the realistic ten- 
dency at the present time. Some of 
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our most popular writers, it is true, 
boast that they have banished ro- 
mance. But romance always returns. 
It is like nature which you can expel 
with a pitchfork, “tamen usque recur- 
ret.’ The lesson which modern realis- 
tic drama teaches is singularly hard, 
barren, unsatisfying. In what mood 
does the spectator come away from 
Hindle Wakes, The Eldest Son, The New 
Sin, Rutherford and Son, and The 
Younger Generation? Does not the 
something within him—no matter its 
name, soul or spirit—feel starved? 
Has life nothing but the sordid strug- 
gles which some of these dramatists 
paint? Can anything more depressing 
be conceived than the dramas of Mr. 
Galsworthy—Justice, Strife, The Eldest 
Son? After a tragedy by Shakespeare 
—even after a world-ruin like King 
Lear—I know not how it is, but the 
spirit is uplifted, alert, passionately 
believing in the reality of moral ideals. 
Does anyone ever have such a feeling 
after a modern realistic drama? It is 
possible, therefore, that a reaction may 
be commencing at the present day 
against some of the forms of realism 
which have invaded our theatre. Per- 
haps it may usher in a better, newer, 
more fruitful kind of idealism, which 
assuredly must be built upon experi- 
ence and veritable data but which 
shall find room within its scheme for 
unconquerable romance, for imagina- 
tion, for fancy, for faith, for love—in 
short, for the human soul. 

It was undoubtedly an uninspiring 
and difficult task which Macready had 
before him when he attempted to carry 
out his artistic mission. Macready, 
without question, had certain instincts 
which we should class as modern and 
realistic, but the material with which 
he had to deal, and his contemporary 
authors, defeated most of his efforts. 
He had, without doubt, his limitations, 
although no one who has even cur- 
sorily perused his recently published 





Diaries can question the fact that he 
had, in an almost tragic degree, the 
temperament of a sensitive and self- 
castigating artist. Now what was the 
kind of work by LBuglish authors 
which he found ready to his hand? I 
will take only two instances—Sheridan 
Knowles and Lytton Bulwer. James 
Sheridan Knowles, an Irish schoolmas- 
ter, who had also been an actor, whose 
father was first cousin to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, brought to Mac- 
ready a tragedy called Vérginius, 
widely proclaimed as a return to truth 
and to nature as against existing arti- 
ficialities of the times. Vérginius is an 
admirable example of the ordinary 
bourgeois drama, a bourgeois drama 
applied, unfortunately, to Roman 
tragedy. Everyone knows, of course, 
the story of the soldier Virginius, who 
killed his daughter rather than she 
should fall into the hands of Appius. 
When Shakespeare dealt with Roman 
plays, he made, it is true, his charac- 
ters Englishmen, but he made them of 
heroic mould. Brutus and Julius 
Ceesar, Mark Antony, and the rest, are 
certainly not commonplace, even 
though one can hardly describe them 
as accurately drawn in accordance 
with their Latin types. But of all the 
characters of Sheridan Knowles’s play, 
it can safely be said that they are 
just mediocre, bourgeois, commonplace 
Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
times. Virginius, for instance, is an 
excellent father of the middle class, 
whom we could imagine going down to 
his City office every day and return- 
ing to the suburbs in the evening. 
Virginia, the lovely heroine, is a sim- 
pering schoolgirl—a virtuous idiot. If 
this is what a return to nature meant, 
it must be confessed that it is a kind 
of nature that we do not want per- 
petuated.? Douglas Jerrold was in 
reality a better dramatist than Sheri- 
2 Cf. “Le Theatre Anglais,” by A. Filon 


(chaps. 1 and 2), to whose admirable study 
of dramatic history I am much indebted. 
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dan Knowles, and the first act of his 
Rent Day, which was played in 1832, 
is a striking piece of work. But Jer- 
rold, though he had undoubtedly con- 
siderable originality of his own, had to 
bow to the public taste of the time. 
He wrote Black-eyed Susan, perhaps 
his greatest success, undoubtedly also 
his worst play. The hero is, of course, 
that kind of seaman beloved of melo- 
drama, compact of virtue and noble 
sentiments; and the heroine, though 
she is born from the lower ranks, can 
express the most exalted sentiments 
in a flowing and slightly academic 
style. The whole piece is a mass of 
unlikelihoods and absurdities: a very 
characteristic instance, as it seems to 
me, of that somewhat gross and com- 
mon idealism of the crowd which likes 
to be transported when it goes into a 
theatre into another region where 
goodness is always rewarded, vice 
always punished, and “the man who 
lifts his hand against a woman” is 
reprobated by the howls of the gallery 
gods. 

There came a time when Macready, 
face to face with failure, felt that he 
must try to retrieve his fortunes in 
America. He wrote to young Brown- 
ing. “Make a play for me,” he said, 
“and prevent me from going to Amer- 
ica.” The play was written. It was 
Strafford. It had, I think, four repre- 
sentations, but the unhappy Macready 
was not prevented from going to 
America. Still, a number of men of 
intelligence felt it their duty to come 
to the help of the distressed Mac- 
ready. John Forster busied himself 
in the matter with characteristic en- 
ergy; Leigh Hunt wrote a tragedy. 
But, above all, Lytton Bulwer com- 
posed three pieces, all of which en- 
joyed a distinguished celebrity at the 
time, and were played, undoubtedly, 
to full houses. These three pieces are 
The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money, 
and it would be difficult to say which 
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of them was furthest removed from 
that kind of reality to which the stage 
should aspire. We ought to speak, I 
suppose, with a certain respect of the 
name of Bulwer, because he was an 
exceedingly prolific writer, a noted 
novelist, poet, politician, orator, as 
well as a dramatist. His novels were 
enough to make him famous. Every- 
one knows something about The Last 
Days of Pompeii, or Rienzi, or Ernest 
Maltravers, or The Cawtons, or Kenelm 
Chillingly. As a dramatist he repre- 
sented a sort of amalgam of different 
authors, without having any very pre- 
cise characteristics of his own. For 
instance, he had some touches of By- 
ron, as much, at all events, as a man 
of the world ought to have without 
giving offence to English respectabil- 
ity. He also copied Victor Hugo to a 
large extent—or, shall we say, was 
inspired by Victor Hugo? No one 
would pretend that his poetry was of 
the highest order, any more than that 
his historical] romances were in any 
sense true. But he possessed a kind 
of windy rhetoric which pleased his 
generation, and he seemed to be a 
great figure in the annals of his time. 
The Lady of Lyons is still played, I be- 
lieve, sometimes in America; it is not 
so very many years ago since it was 
played in London by Mr. Coghlan and 
Mrs. Langtry, and by Mr. Kyrie Bel- 
lew and Mrs. Brown-Potter. 

Of ali species of dramatic com- 
position, melodrama, that has to be ac- 
cepted literally and is adorned with 
the veneer of literature, is perhaps ab- 
solutely the worst. Everyone likes 
melodrama. It has a frank charm, an 
undeniable glamor. But it must not 
attempt to be either literal or literary. 
In The Lady of Lyons we have great 
purple patches of poetry covering the 
bare places in an unreal melodramatic 
plot. None of the characters have any 
particular reality about them—they all 
ring false. Madame Deschapelles 
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comes from the Palais Royal. Pauline, 
the heroine, can change her character 
in the course of the play, and pass 
from haughtiness to humility, from a 
stupid arrogance to an equally foolish 
submission, without turning a hair. 
And the worst element in the piece is 
the hero, Claude Melnotte, who is sim- 
ply a villain if we take him seriously, 
certainly a charlatan and a cheat. 
Being nothing more than a simple 
peasant, he passes himself off as a 
prince, and marries under a false name 
a well-dowered young lady. And he 
talks throughout the play as though he 
were a model of the highest virtue! 
The once-famous play Richelieu is in 
no sense better than The Lady of Lyons. 
No one for a moment would imagine 
that Richelieu is any closer to actual 
history than, let us say, Victor Hugo’s 
Cromweli. lit is all false rhetoric, as 
well as false history. As the French 
critic M Filon once said, “It is a sort 
of plaster Hugo, daubed over with bad 
Alexander Dumas.” And what shall 
we say of Money, which has had a dis- 
tinguished stage history and been 
played by very distinguished actors 
and actresses? If anyone wants to 
understand how the native English 
drama has grown within recent years, 
how it has come to be something 
worth talking about, worthy of being 
put side by side with the dramatic 
literature of France and Germany, let 
him take the next opportunity he can 
find—it may be difficult to find an op- 
portunity—of seeing Bulwer Lytton’s 
Money. It is all as dull and insincere 
and unreal] as any drama can be; the 
characters are not related to life as 
we know it. The piece is full of the 
atricality in the worst sense of that 
word. The hero is a prig, the heroine 
a lady of extraordinary refinements 
and such abounding conscience that 
she kills our sympathy in laughter. 
These were some of the pieces which 
stood for the English drama in the 
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first half of the nineteenth century. 
They represent a form of idealism 
which was bound to be shattered at 
the first contact with truth. Directly 
it came to be understood that the 
stage, instead of dealing with imagin- 
ative fiction, should attempt, in how- 
ever humble a fashion, to represent 
actual! life, all such pieces as Vérginius, 
Black-eyed Susan, The Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, Money, were swept into that 
limbo of oblivion from which there is 
no return. And the same thing would 
be true also of the burlesques which 
Henry James Byron poured forth with 
so prodigal a hand. Some of Tom 
Taylor’s pieces, such as The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man and Still Waters Run Deep, 
still survive; while Dion Boucicault 
struck out a new and interesting va- 
riety of melodrama by his Irish pieces, 
such as Colleen Bawn, Arrahna-pogue, 
and The Shaughraun. But realism, as 
we understand it. made its first, shy ap- 
pearance only with Tom Robertson, 
after 1860. 

In dating the tendency to realism 
from the first production of the Robert- 
sonian comedy, I am quite aware that 
I shall not have the sympathy of many 
critics. As we look back from our 
present point of vantage, it no doubt 
seems obvious that Robertson’s plays 
were anything but realistic, in the 
sense in which we understand the 
term, but in many respects extremely 
artificial. It was in reference to this 
doubtless that Matthew Arnold said 
that English drama, floating uneasily 
between heaven and earth, was 
‘neither idealistic nor realistic, but 
purely fantastic.” But here we must 
distinguish a little. In tracing the 
history of any movement, we must 
carefully keep apart the spirit which 
animates it from some of its admitted 
effects and results. It may be true 
that some of the plays, such as Ours 
and School, were utterly fantastic in 
character and in structure. But the 

















thing which Robertson was aiming at, 
the half-realized scope of his enter- 
prise, these are the points which ought 
to interest us. The truth is that we 
have here, almost for the first time, 
an effort on the part of modern Eng- 
lish drama to achieve some originality 
of its own. Up to this date, for all 
practical purposes, the BEnglish stage 
was, as I have said, in entire subservi- 
ence to the French stage. Adapta- 
tions of French plays, dramas, come- 
dies, farces, even melodramas, were 
recognized to be the legitimate avoca- 
tion of the dramatic writers in our 
own country. At all events, Robertson 
shook off this foreign bondage. He 
tried to do something that belonged to 
himself alone, and for that we owe 
him more gratitude than we sometimes 
are inclined to acknowledge. 

There is also another consideration. 
Realism is, of course, as we have seen, 
a vague term. At all events, we can 
have a Realism in externals, as well as 
a Realism in internal spirit. Do not 
let us despise the former: it may be 
the beginning of better things. When 
the Bancrofts commenced their his- 
toric enterprise in the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, they at all events 
gave us Realism in externals. The 
rooms that we saw on the stage were 
real rooms properly carpeted and 
boxed in, a ceiling was provided, to- 
gether with appropriate furniture, 
such as could be found in any West- 
end drawing-room. This, indeed, was 
part of the crusade which the Bancroft 
mapagement was undertaking. By 
making their little theatre a nest of 
something like luxury, by being care- 
ful in the plays they produced to imi- 
tate the tone, accent, the manners, the 
costume of the upper classes and the 
upper middle classes, these reformers 
of the theatre were initiating an eco- 
nomic revolution—the beginnings of a 
reconciliation between society and the 
stage. Earlier in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury managers were always complain- 
ing that the wealthy classes could not 
possibly be tempted to enter the doors 
of a theatre. But the Bancrofts 
managed to succeed where others had 
failed. The price of the stalls was 
raised to half a guinea, a daring stroke 
of policy which had its significant re- 
sults in the fact that these stalls were 
always full. Society saw something 
which it really could recognize as 
part of its own daily life, and to its 
own surprise found itself coming to 
an obscure street close to the Totten- 
ham Court Road, where it never had 
found itself before. This little theatre, 
in fact, built in a slum, became the ren- 
dezvous of aristocracy, and from this 
time forward it will be found that 
young men and young women of good 
position and good birth began to seek 
a career upon the boards. The style 
of acting suited them, it was so natural 
and easy, so devoid of all emotional 
excess, so quiet, so restrained—in a 
word, so gentlemanly, so ladylike. But 
because all this, though Realism of a 
kind, was only a superficial Realism, 
the drama was not yet considered 
something in which the intellectual 
classes could find interest. Society 
might be reconciled to the stage, but 
there was still the divorce between 
the acted drama and the deeper 
thoughts of students of life. That 
reonciliation which we see going on in 
our own day had yet to come. 
Probably there was no more curious 
or exciting an evening than the pre- 
miére of Society, produced on the 14th 
of November, 1865. Society is by no 
means a good play, nor is it charac- 
teristically Robertsonian, except in one 
point—Robertson’s knowledge of Bo- 
hemian life. Those who were inter- 
ested in the production of the play 
were especially afraid of the third 
act, in which was represented the 
“Owl’s Roost,” a more or less faithful 
transcript of the manners and habits 
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of Bohemians and their clubs. For 
would not these same Bohemians re- 
sent such a delineation on the stage? 
Would they not think that Robertson 
had been unfaithful to his own friends 
and his own traditions of good fellow- 
ship? Therefore it was rather an anx- 
ious little company which commenced 
the performance of Society; and Marie 
Wilton, as she then was—Lady Ban- 
croft as she is now named—mainly re- 
sponsible for the venture, is always 
supposed to have occupied the final 
minute before the curtain went up in 
nailing with her own hands some little 
piece of stage decoration which had 
gone awry. But the result exceeded 
all anticipations. The tender little 
scenes of lovemaking in a London 
square, which occupied the second act, 
seemed pleasantly to suggest that ro- 
mance was still possible under the 
plane-trees, and in the midst of the 
fogs of our Metropolis. But it was 
the much-dreaded third act which 
made the success of the play, espec- 
ially the celebrated incident of the 
five shillings loan. A young man go- 
ing to some evening social function 
finds himself devoid of the necessary 
wherewithal to pay his cab. He asks 
the first Bohemian friend he meets to 
lend him five shillings. “My dear 
fellow, I have not got it; but I can 
easily borrow it for you.” And then 
We see a series of attempted borrow- 
ings, each man asking his neighbor in 
a laughable progress of generous in- 
clination and of admitted impecuni- 
osity. At last someone discovers the 
two necessary half-crowns, and then 
in inverse order the precious cab fare 
travels from hand to hand back to the 
original borrower. It is supposed to 
have been a real incident, and perhaps 
was recognized as all the more laugh- 
able on that account. There is no 
doubt that the Bohemians, at all 
events, were real, for they probably 
all had prototypes. As to the other 
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characters, however, they were purely 
fantastic. Lady Ptarmigant takes the 
arm of old Mr. Chodd without hesita- 
tion, although he is what we should 
now call a “bounder” of the first water. 
Lord Ptarmigant—a character which 
John Hare rendered  illustrious— 
had nothing to say and had only a 
single trick—he dragged his chair 
with him wherever he went, sat down, 
fell asleep at once, and most of the 
company tumbled over his  out- 
stretched legs. Marie Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft) was charming, as she always 
was, because Robertson amongst 
other gifts had remarkable skill in de- 
vising characters which would just 
suit her inimitable espidglerie, her 
sparkling personality. And Mr. Ban- 
croft brought upon the stage a new 
type of languid Englishman. Sothern, 
in his “Lord Dundreary,” had repre- 
sented an English aristocrat as an ab- 
solutely brainless idiot. When the 
aristocrat appeared on the boards he 
was generally made inte a caricature 
of fatuous imbecility. But Mr. Ban- 
croft—es he was then called—put be- 
fore the eyes of his audience a present- 
able, as well as a real, specimen of a 
man of breeding, a little haughty and 
disdainful, full of absurd airs, but by 
no means a fool, and always good- 
hearted. Of course, the most notorious 
example of his skill was Hawtree in 
Casie, whose appearance under the 
humble roof of the Eccles family is so 
irresistibly comic. He is so entirely 
a fish out of water, and yet so affably 
and pleasantly at home—a gentleman, 
in short, who is full of native kindli- 
ness. Through all this series of 
plays, Society, Ours, Caste, School—to 
take the best-known representatives of 
the Robertsonian comedy—the charac- 
ters assigned to Bancroft and his 
wife never varied in general form, al- 
though in unessential details they may 
have varied. But if we look at them 
as a whole we are bound to confess 
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that these comedies, full of easy grace 
and pleasantry, admirably written, en- 
dowed with a certain freshness of 
their own, were yet rightly named of 
“the milk-and-water school” and “the 
tea-cup-and-saucer type,” more than 
a little fantastic and artificial. 

For some twenty years after the 
Robertsonian drama had run its 
course, nothing critical or important in 
the direction of what we have called 
Realism is to be noted. Even after 
Robertson there was an undiminished 
flow of adaptations from the French 
All the leading dramatists were occu- 
pied in this curiously ignoble and serv- 
ile task. It was considered the right 
thing to do; at all events, from the 
managerial standpoint it was con- 
sidered the safe thing to do. The 
French dramatists, from Scribe on- 
wards, including Dumas fils, Augier, 
Sardou, and the rest, were held as the 
original patentees of a correct kind of 
drama. They had inherited the tradi- 
tion of the “piece bien faite’ from 
Scribe, although gradually they were 
breaking from it. At any rate, they 
were models and examples, and the 
English theatres were in haste to bor- 
row from them wholesale. Remember, 
for instance, that Mr. Sydney Grundy 
—who ought to have been, and after- 
wards proved himself to be, an origi- 
nal dramatist—was largely occupied 
with adaptations from the French, 
and we shall understand how the 
lesser fry thought it no unworthy task 
to transplant into alien conditions 
French drama, which, for the most 
part, was ill-suited for any such cross- 
ing of the Channel. Almost the one 
exception was the extremely success- 
ful adaptation of Sardou’s Dora, under 
the title Diplomacy, which has quite 
recently been revived with great suc- 
cess in London. It is clear, of course, 
that in this respect English drama was 
in leading-strings, and it was net until 
a reaction came, not until it was dis- 
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covered that plays could be written on 
English subjects, full of English ideag 
which would bring money into the 
managerial till, that any change for 
the better could come about. In this 
noble duty of establishing a modern 
English stage there are three names 
especially prominent, although their 
work was essentially different: the 
names of Henry Arthur Jones, Sydney 
Grundy, and Arthur Pinero. If I were 
dealing with the rise of the modern 
English drama, I should have to say 
a good deal both of Grundy and of 
Arthur Jones. But the subject I am 
considering is the growth of Realism, 
a more specia] point that we must now 
look at again with, perhaps, an at- 
tempt at a clearer elucidation of its 
objects and aims. 

The dramatist whom we call realis- 
tic, in the first place, accepts the con- 
ditions of the time in which he works 
and the country which is the scene of 
his labors. He begins, that is to say, 
with the principle that England has its 
own way of life and action, a way of 
its own, not by any means the same 
as that of other nations. That prin- 
ciple, of course, cuts at the reot of all 
foreign adaptation. Most of the 
French dramas are racy of the French 
soil. The Parisian drawing-room is 
not the same as the London drawing- 
room; the characters move and talk 
in different fashion. 

From that we advance to another 
principle. Each age has its own par- 
ticular problems. The journalist and 
historian deal with these day after 
day. They mark the rise of a certain 
tendency, the gradual development of 
a new state of thought and feeling, the 
influence of novel ideas as they affect 
the settled conditions of English life. 
Take only a simple example. There 
is, and has been, in England a distinct 
school which we call the school of 
Puritanism, which has set itself with 
a. remarkable determination, some- 
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times from the highest motives, but 
other times apparently through sheer 
blind prejudice, against art and all its 
manifestations, including, of course, 
dramatic art. Now, here is a state of 
things which you certainly cannot find 
in Paris and France. It is indigenous 
with us. As soon as a dramatist be- 
gins to think it his proper duty to put 
on the stage actual conditions of life 
as it is lived by the men and women 
around him, he is confronted by the 
Puritanical objection to many of those 
features which illustrate the artistic 
career. The dramatist, we will sup- 
pose, is not inclined to take the cen- 
sures of the Puritans lying down; he 
strikes blow for blow. Thus you get 
a drama like Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Saints and Sinners (1884)—a serious 
study of provincial life as dominated 
by narrow evangelicalism and the fury 
of the zealot. The two churchwardens 
in the play, who are cailed by charac- 
teristic names, Hoggard and Prabble, 
represent that kind of religiosity which 
is only an organized hypocrisy. For 
if the Puritans charged art and drama 
with suggested infractions of the 
moral code, the dramatist retorts by 
charging the Puritans with caring for 
the letter of the law and forgetting its 
spirit, with tithing mint and anise and 
cummin, and overlooking the simple 
obligations of charity and forgiveness. 
But we must not be diverted by taking 
the instance of Mr. Arthur Henry 
Jones, because he has never been a 
Realist, and never pretended for a 
moment that Realism should be an 
ideal at which the dramatic writer 
ought to aim. I only refer to the play 
as an illustration of how the modern 
English drama, if it is to be vital, must 
deal with actual conditions of English 
life. 

The Realist then, as such, advances 
to a third principle. He has already 


acknowledged that drama must be 
English, and that it must have as its 
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subject the contemporary problems of 
its time. But there is something else 
besides. The characters of his play 
must not be idealized or exaggerated, 
or transformed in any fashion by his 
imagination or fancy, but must be put 
before us exactly as psychological 
analysis reveals them. Men, we dis- 
cover, work not from a single motive, 
but from complex motives. Their du- 
ties are performed, not always owing 
to a sense of moral obligation, but 
often because they happen to coincide 
with self-interest. Man is three-quar- 
ters mean and only one quarter, and 
very occasionally, noble. Woman is 
not an angelic figure to be placed on 
a pedestal and worshipped in a sacred 
niche with an aureole round her head. 
Still less is she the purely domestic 
drudge, but a human creature exactly 
on the same level as man, acting, as he 
does, from conflicting motives which 
she hardly understands, occasionally 
doing things right, as he does, more 
often doing things wrong, as he does, 
with particular temptations of Jer own 
which she finds it difficult to resist. 
Now directly we begin to study hu- 
manity with the aid of scientific analy- 
sis, we have to take stock of these 
things, to say farewell to the older 
conceptions of drama which made the 
hero or heroine prosper in the end be- 
cause he or she was good, and made 
the villain suffer in the last act be- 
cause he was bad. Further, the ro- 
mantic aspects of life tend, as a con- 
sequence of this analysis, to disappear. 
Romance is certainly not the daily 
food of human beings, and it is the 
everyday bread of humanity which 
Wwe are concerned with. Thus a mor- 
tal blow is struck at the romantic 
drama, say, of Victor Hugo or of Bul- 
wer Lytton, until at last we get, .in 
the case of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
a distinct and determined attack 
against all romance, as being worth- 
less, even if it exists, and inessential 














to the dramatist because it does not 
exist. Watch the single love scene in 
Mr. Shaw’s John Bull’s Other Island, 
and you will see how carefully the au- 
thor has divested it of any touch of 
romantic glamour or poetic grace. 

A further consequence of this realis- 
tic way of regarding character is that 
we learn not to be afraid to call things 
by their right names. The older dram- 
atist lived in a world of his own, 
where certain ugly facts were glossed 
over or forgotten, or, at all events, not 
emphasized. But the modern realistic 
playwriter, believing that such reti- 
cence is foolish and wrong, will give 
you the ugly facts with just their ugly 
names without shame. And from this 
point of view there is no question that 
Mr. Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses, produced 
in December, 1892, was a very re- 
markable instance of a modern realis- 
tie play, including also a didactic ele- 
ment which is never far absent from 
the work of Mr. Shaw. Mrs. Warren's 
Profession is, of course, another illus- 
trative example. 

Reviewing some of the features to 
which I have called attention, we 
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discover at once that an exceedingly 
important and comprehensive influ- 
ence came from the work of Henrik 
Ibsen, whose social dramas, produced 
in London, were received with undis- 
guised hostility from 1890 onwards, 
but also profoundly altered the concep- 
tion of drama in the minds of many 
English dramatists. And a date of no 
little significance as a prophecy of 
things to come is the 24th of April, 
1889, when John Hare opened the new 
Garrick Theatre with The Projfliigate, 
by Pinero. It was a prophecy, I say, 
of things to come, because The Profii- 
gate as a play is in many respects an 
unripe piece of work, full of imma- 
turity, if we look back to it from the 
later work of the same author. 
Nevertheless, it marks in its aims and 
objects, and also to some extent in its 
achievement, a very notable advance 
on anything which had been seen hith- 
erto—an advance, I venture to think, 
in the direction of Realism which was 
consummated a good deal later, on the 
27th of May, 1893, when George Alex- 
ander produced The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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THE FAIRY TALE IN EDUCATION. 


The fairy tale is a real need. Some 
hold that, in a day like our own, when 
superstitions are supposed to be up- 
rooted, there is no room left for such 
nonsense. To others, because no ac- 
credited authors had a hand in its 
making, the fairy tale has little value— 
hardly more, perhaps, than a bird-song 
or a wild flower. Hence it is almost 


wholly neglected as a means in educa- 
tion, however much the child’s un- 
tutored nature gives open heart to it. 
It is a real need—the need, in fact, of 
touch with those elemental things, air, 
sun, rain and earth—in the beauty and 
terror of whose fhinistrations man is 





come into being. The recognition of 
these things is the fairy tale’s duty. 
Yet, as the buttercup and daisy are 
barely valued, except in so far as they 
are patronized by school-botany, so are 
the fairy tales neglected. All such 
angelic guests must be made welcome, 
if we would have our children saner 
and happier than ordinary teaching 
makes them. 

The fairy tale is a wild flower. It is 
native to that pasture of aboriginal, 
uncultivated innocence wherein, 
among the roots of grass and flowers, 
the elemental passions dwell. It is in 
the worth of these same passions that 
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our humanity is become so sacred a 
thing that, without it, man would 
cease to be. Therefore whether they 
foster fairy tales, wild flowers, 
and the songs of the lark, or accursed 
thorns and thistles, they cannot be 
ignored. 

Not the least important of these ele- 
mental passions is the individual sense 
of unity with the world beyond. It 1s 
dominant in all unspoiled peasant- 
folk, and dormant when not dominant 
in all children. It takes concrete form 
in folklore, folk-song, and folk-dance. 
It throve fearlessly in the thirteenth 
century painters, in the Gothic masons 
and glass-stainers of the great cathe- 
drals. It is, indeed, the elemental gift 
in whose atmosphere and inspiration 
the true art grows. Hence comes the 
child’s fellow-feeling with all simple 
life—his clutching at the flower, his 
delight in kitten, bird, or butterfly. 
These are fellow-creatures all, allies in 
“effort and expectation and desire,” 
the common forces of imaginative 
splendor in which the four-year-old Pe- 
gasus rejoices, quite fearless of bit 
and bridle. 

This sense of unity, further, is the 
well-spring of imagination, from which 
all folk-tales and traditional arts have 
flowed. They tell of immortality, of 
the souls in beasts and birds, of trans- 
migration, of the perpetual spiritual 
conflict. Nor are they ignorant of 
stubborn facts, hard-heartedness and 
greed; even, and unlike the goody 
Sunday story, daring to tell how these 
may ride rough-shod over virtue. The 
brothers Grimm’s tales teem with such 
meanings. The Singing, Soaring Lark, 
for instance, is worth quoting for its 
truth and tenderness. In it we find 
the love of beauty not only outshining 
vulgar desires for personal adornment 
and wealth, but inspiring a long-suffer- 
ing devotion that ultimately outwits 
witchcraft itself. It tells, too, how the 
sun and moon and wind, “the most 


ancient heavens fresh and strong,” as 
Wordsworth has it, side with the 
faithful wife, though even their kind 
gifts are almost spoiled by the greedy 
enchantress. 

In Art we have the same fairy faith 
proclaimed in Ludwig Richter’s pic- 
tures—not less the outcome of the an- 
cient sense that they are so perfect in 
technique. Look at this profoundly 
symbolic and fairy-like illustration of 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
The father is sowing the field. The 
young mother, holding a bowl and 
spoon, is feeding a row of round- 
headed babies seated under a hedge. 
A very puppyish dog awaits his portion 
with wagging expectation. In the 
bushes overhead is a little nest of 
gaping beaks, the mother flying to 
them with a worm in her bill. Out of 
a flower emerges its own little elf 
holding up its honey-jug to a bee. It 
is at once gospel news and fairy-im- 
agination! 

In the folk-songs—particularly the 
sacred—the same note is sounded. In 
them the mystery of beauty, the belief 
in God, the trust in Nature, put to 
shame our modern, intellectualized 
religions. Where in church doctrine 
can we find anything so inspiring, at 
once realistic and symbolic, as that 
old carol, The Holly and the Ivy?— 


“O, the rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer, 

The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the choir!” 


It is childhood that knows the 
beauty in these old ways of thought. 
Their imaginative strength must have 
freedom to run and leap and sing if 
the child is to find his own; for— 


“Our simple childhood sits upon a 
throne 

That hath more power than all the 
elements.” 
In thus exalting the imaginative un- 

derstanding of the “child, I do not 




















mean, of course, that we dare belittle 
school-learning or ignore intellectual 
claims. To do so were to foster ig- 
norance and incoherence. Intellect is 
the ploughshare of enterprise: it is 
nothing more. Its temper must be fine, 
its edge keen, to turn the soil of our 
urgrund, our mother-gift, and make it 
fruitful. But it must hold sacrosanct 
the hedgerows and the heather—in 
which birds, bees and children have 
rights not greatly differing from the 
peasant’s in his cornfield. 

Indeed, if we would grasp the true 
importance of the fairy tale, we must 
believe that the child, no less than the 
flowers and the forest trees, has native 
rights and mysteries. Despite his 
miraculous equipment in magic gifts, 
his “clouds of glory,” he comes naked 
into the world, and is, perhaps, there- 
fore, a queer compound of meekness 
and revolt. Uncomplainingly he sub- 
mits to clothes and all he is bidden. 
His nakedness—that wholesome touch 
with earth and sun, air and water—he 
presently learns to look upon with 
shame. Though still his clothes are 
grievous things, his submission grows 
easier, inevitable. He forgets the 
good freedom with which he was born, 
his touch with the elements, and he 
loses all sense that the things of rule 
and routine are poor substitutes for 
those birthrights that his life needs 
in increasing ministration. When 
manhood is reached, he has generally 
learned his lesson irretrievably. He no 
longer doubts that his good clothes, his 
orderly habits, his careful restraints of 
his own children are the chief things 
and duties in life. He is educated and 
finds his fairyland “fade into the light 
of common day.” He is _ scientific, 
and sees no place for miracle. He has, 
whether millionaire or costermonger, 
won the world and lost his soul. 

But the imagination, like hope and 
all other racial gifts, is hard to kill; 
and some men and women hold it so 
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sacred, that neither the elements nor 
the wild flowers are ever quite for- 
gotten; their clothes are never in the 
way of their wings, and their feet are 
beautiful in the meadows. Indeed the 
fairy sense, if I may so call it, will 
never die. It is innate as the religious 
sense itself. Although intellectualism 
may give us theology for gospel, acade- 
mic technique for virile handcraft, 
school curricula for education, yet— 
and notwithstanding those fratricidal, 
idolatrous twins, Science and Witch- 
craft—the fairy sense still lives. In- 
deed, it shows new promise to-day: it 
is throwing off its sleep and discover- 
ing itself as a living thing—so simple, 
sober and unlearned, that we find in it 
power of exorcism and salvation. It is 
clothing itself anew in old dance, song, 
and handcraft; while the children 
race to give it welcome. 

Great strides have been made of late 
to compel a recognition of the racial 
arts for their educational value: many 
are realizing that Ruskin and Morris 
were quite scientific, and their teach- 
ing founded upon the incontrovertible 
ancient truths. In Austria, Germany, 
Scandinavia, men of learning are 
studying and encouraging the tradi- 
tional peasant arts—not only because 
of their historic interest, but even 
more because of their intrinsic and 
present value. They are realizing the 
tyranny of machinery which saves 
labor and kills life; they see that noth- 
ing is taking the place of the simple 
crafts. In our own land, too, the pro- 
phetic voice is heard; and in one direc- 
tion at any rate, thanks to Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp, people are beginning to believe 
that the almost lost song and dance 
and game of the ,Peasantry were 
sacred, educational, re-creative, just as 
now and conversely the city’s cater- 
waul songs, the stage’s indecent antics, 
and the mocking gramophones are pro- 
fane, degenerate, and hypnotic. Abroad 
and at home we in many ways realize 
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that the human being’s ancient appe- 
tite for milk and bread is a better 
guide to health than the physiologist’s 
diagnosis of needs and the chemist’'s 
synthetic craft. We are even coming 
to suspect that the very best of our 
educational systems do little for the 
genius of man beyond making it intel- 
lectual and self-conscious—the very 
antithesis of that spontaneity, that 
race-consciousness, which in breaking 
into flower glorifies the hidden mystic 
life. 

A few years ago I had the opportun- 
ity of watching the craft of a certain 
potter who lives in Marburg. His 
work is quite as virile and imagina- 
tive as any of the analogous museum- 
specimens. The leaping stag, the 
timid hare, the bold hunter, the flow- 
ers, the trees, are all burnt into the 
halfpenny dish after a_ traditionai 
style and method. Repetition here has 
no more resulted in mechanicalism 
than it has with the rose or the folk- 
tale: repetition in life is not imitation 
but generation. The true peasant arts, 
indeed, are as Old as the fairy-tale 
itself, and run current with it through 
the lives of the people. Yet, because 
they are transmitted as imaginative en- 
terprise and not learned at school, their 
traditional origin gives every oppor- 
tunity to the craftsman’s freedom. 
This Marburg potter’s drawing is 
faulty enough; but the vigor is such 
that no academical skill could do 
other than check it. The lanky-legged 
stag, leading or mincing through a 
wood represented by two impossible 
tiny trees, gives us news of how things 
go in fairyland—where they must be 
less precise in fact than expressive of 
the vigor and mystery of life. The 
world of mechanical precision, of exact 
proportion, of text-book realism, is, of 
course, trying to teach this potter its 
ideas of art. But he knows which is 
art—the ancient traditional ways or 
the ephemeral latter-day styles. “Any 


stupid,” he said to my friend, with a 
shrug of contempt towards an elabor- 
ately ornate vase of his own make, 
truculent with the inanity of Vart 
nouveau; “any stupid can do that! The 
trick can be learned at every art-school! 
But this’—taking up a coarse penny 
dish adorned with a lively yellow 
bird—‘“‘this comes only of a line of 
potters!” His customers also know 
which is art—even though enam- 
elled iron is driving away from even 
their homes jugs and bowls that, if 
the world continues its brain-addling 
gallop to hell, will before long be 
found only in museums as specimens 
of a noble and forgotten age. The 
customers, I say, still know whether 
the new art or the old is better, for 
they are peasants and craftsmen them- 
selves. They wait in crowds about the 
kiln for its latest baking; and we may 
find them discussing the merits of this 
or that cup or dish or bowl, to the full 
satisfaction of the potter. They 
await, like children, the new telling of 
the old tale which delighted their 
grandmothers when themselves were 
hungry-eyed children. Yet the costly 
vases, fashioned for such as despise 
leaping stags and wild men of the 
woods interest the potter who makes 
them but little, and the people, who 
need things for daily use, not at all. 
The analogy between the fairy tale 
and the people’s art—of which we 
have so little left in our own country— 
is very close. For one thing, neither 
folk-tales nor the sister songs and 
dances can boast any parentage. Any- 
one can learn to build art-houses, to 
create a new art-dance, or to learn 
the rules of painting original art-im- 
pertinences; but only an inheritance 
can produce real spontaneous outbursts 
of genius upon a dish that has no 
higher use than keeping hot the little 
ones’ porridge. Indeed, this sister- 
hood of the ancient arts must hold 
true; for all art is fundamentally the 
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same thing. In a word, it is the rep- 
resentation in outward and visible 
sign—by symbol, in fact—of that 
which, without any such sign, were 
incapable of presentation. Metaphor, 
idiom, parable, poetic phrase, the very 
words themselves, are all based upon 
like symbolism, and are none the less 
art that they are the common property 
of the people. Similarly, song, paint- 
ing and plastic art all discover and 
express that sublimity in man, without 
which, besides bread, he cannot live. 
Nevertheless, in these age-tried, simple 
dishes there is no self-consciousness of 
any symbolic intent. The Marburg 
potter will not tell us of any meaning 
in his stag, nor the child of any moral 
in his song or fairy tale. The rose has 
its meaning; but no consciousness in 
the relation of its beauty to the ever- 
lasting torch-bearing of its species has 
any part in its workmanship. The rose 
is modelled and painted because it 
could not do otherwise. The potter 
fashions his ideas in daring symbols 
because he has also inherited his race's 
unconscious sense that worship and 
service wedded breed beauty. 
Concerning the fairy tale in particu- 
lar, there is much confusion about 
meaning and moral. This is perhaps 
largely due to the curiously prevalent 
fallacy that true art should be devoid 
of purpose. Thus we find a certain 
school of painters so nearly successful 
in obeying this maxim that they are 
driven to print a catalogue of verbosity 
in order to tell their despised patrons 
what is actually meant by their banal 
impressionism. No one can work with- 
out some sense of purpose; and even a 
post-impressionist painting gives us 
news of the creature who thus finds 
his means of self-expression. What we 
do actually and rightly dislike is the 
moral label. When we paint a horse 
it should not be necessary to append a 
statement that the picture is an em- 
blem of fleetness, fine temper and do- 
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cility. We instinctively understand 
such qualities better by looking at the 
picture than by the _best-chosen 
words—unless indeed themselves be 
imaginative, poetic, symbolic. 

On the other hand, many sincere peo- 
ple object to the fairy tale just because 
they cannot append the copy-book 
moral. But even, for instance, Jack 
the Giant Killer, that tale of the boast- 
ful boy who triumphs over brute 
stupidity, is full of a significance not 
the less important that the average 
child does not stop to work out meta- 
physical conclusions; but just accepts 
it as a fine entertainment, The art of 
it, so racy and enlivening, would be 
ruined by any attempt to adapt it to 
evangelical conventions; although, be- 
ing art, it must have its motive mean- 
ing. Perhaps the delight of Jack the 
Giant Killer lies in the truth that size 
counts for so little, wits for so much— 
size signifying that aggressively un- 
plastic world of prohibition, wits that 
something infinitely fairy-like, impon- 
derable, spiritual indeed, that subdues 
and makes foolish the things most im- 
portant to nursemaids and schoolmas- 
ters. The fairies are play-fellows— 
sometimes bad perhaps, yet still vastly 
superior to giants, however kind and 
stupid. The spiritual sense of what is 
deeply true is integral in the child’s 
imagination, and must be held sacred. 
We forget perhaps how large loom the 
desk and the blackboard to the tiny 
child; how they may, just because of 
their material weight and _ gloom, 
subdue the eager spirit, if he do not 
learn how the brave little Jack out- 
witted the monsters. I cannot but be 
lieve in the imaginative education of 
the child being, during the earlier 
years of life, quite overwhelming in its 
importance, if we would keep burning 
the light which alone can serve in the 
dark contest to come. If the fairy tale 
be forsaken, the oil will be far to seek. 

Nevertheless, in the old folk and 
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fairy tales we often find the correct 
moral. They are at least symbolic 
though hardly ever allegoric. Doubt- 
less they often appeal to what is not 
best, though always to something that 
is better than something still worse. 
Take at random the story of Clever 
Grethel, the greedy vain cook, who 
hoodwinked both master and guest 
and ate up the two roast fowls herself. 
The correct moralist will be shocked at 
the triumph of craft and greed over 
hospitality and truthfulness. But he 
need have no fear. The boy will revel 
in the story because of its rough-and- 
tumble fun; but he will get no harm. 
because the triumph of wrong over 
right is not the point of the fun; in- 
deed, his real sympathies surely will 
be with the two hungry men, and not 
with the naughty glutton. The correct 
moralist often blunts, I think, the in- 
nate religious sense. He prefers un- 
truthful moral tales, where good 
conduct brings its material reward, 
even though he knows the child has 
fully realized by the time he is six 
years old that such stories are mostly 
fudge, and that craft very often does 
succeed. I myself shall never forget 
the awful blow to my moral nature 
when, having teld my first lie, the 
policeman did not come and clap me 
in prison, but when, on the contrary, I 
actually did save an older friend of 
eight from a whipping. The discovery 
swept from under my feet what I sup- 
posed were the very foundations 
of morality, and I started upon 
a downward career of reckless 
unbelief! The conventional morals 
are all wrong, and belong only 
to the schoolroom and a utilitarian 
theology. All folk-tales are strong in 
character, self-reliance, courage, and 
faith; they inculcate a higher plane of 
religion than can be comprised in 
copy-book ethics. Honesty is very 
questionably the best policy; yet, if a 
child love the right fairy tales, honesty 


will win, though the heavens fall. 

‘But I am quite sure the fairy stories 
best beloved are those steeped in mean- 
ing—the unfathomable meaning of life. 
With what tenderness the sensitive 
child dwells upon the story of Little 
Snow-white! How willingly we boys 
would have taken place with the seven 
dwarfs by the side of that child in the 
crystal coffin, in the dim hope that she 
must yet live again to keep that little 
house in the woods for those sturdy 
little miners. How willingly would any 
seven-year-old girl, princess or beggar, 
have undertaken housekeeping in that 
hospitable little hut, just because it 
was so tiny and needy! And how well 
she knows the temptation of fairy-like 
ribbons, of combs, laces, or a rosy 
apple; and how easy it is to forget wise 
counsels! How lovely too to find that 
though disobedience often brings pen- 
alties altogether too terrible to be just, 
the power of good and kindness in the 
world is stronger than even due pun- 
ishments and witch-stepmothers. We 
who are older may well think that such 
stories as this and Cinderella teach— 
even though no lesson was ever in- 
tended—the wisdom of the book of Job: 


- wisdom that by this time surely should 


have made religious teaching saner, 
and therefore more acceptable. 

Or take Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Where can you find the schoolroom 
moral here? There is none whatever: 
yet many of us know why the story 
held us in thrall. Are not gay beans, 
pink, purple and green, marbled with 
wizard-black hieroglyphics far merrier 
in hand and pocket than silver coins? 
Do they not justify Jack’s foolish ex- 
change, and make his beating but an 
incident in the unfolding magic. Was 
there ever such a glorious up-climbing 
to the kingdom of boy-romance and the 
bashing of giants as that which came 
from those common beans? It is the 
story of mystic growth told in sym- 
bolic truth: something breathing and 
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laughing within the heart of the child 
knows it—just as something some- 
where within him knows that right 
and wrong, love and hate can never be 
confounded. Neither his crude under- 
standing of life, nor his worship of his 
mother, nor his passion for enterprise 
and power, is intellectual. Nor dare 
we try to make them intellectual: 
rather shall we leave them to their 
own germination, like eternal seeds. 

No; the fairy tale need not be 
moral—need hardly have any obvious 
meaning at all! Rumpelstiltskin re- 
joiced my heart—somehow still re- 
joices it, with its rough-and-tumble 
kindliness, its magic spinning of straw 
into gold, the king’s greed of wealth, 
the pathetic desire of the ridiculous 
dwarf for a little child, and the tri- 
umph of the mother-love. It means 
nothing whatever that is exactly 
moral. But its power to touch the 
springs of pity and hope and inconse- 
quential nonsense is very real; while, 
in its denial that rewards and punish- 
ments do always spoil the jolly ways 
of this wonderful, sad, and merry 
world, it comes nearer being truth- 
ful, perhaps, than the Sunday-school 
finds palatabie. If children are in 
danger of getting harm from Rumpel- 
stiltskin, or their parents of worship- 
ping a Black Forest Calvary, by all 
means banish fairy tales and religious 
art forever. The danger in both cases 
is about equal. Graven or written 
images are but the symbols of ever- 
lasting meanings, and help us to be- 
lieve in miracle rather than science, 
sacrifice rather than self-interest, birth 
and mystery than the resolution of life 
into chemical equivalents. 

Even the fairy story of unde- 
niably religious significance is not 
moral as these materialistic religionists 
would choose all tales to be. Indeed, 
for the fairy tale to succeed, its influ- 
ence must be neither intellectual nor 
ethical, but merely atmospheric, pass- 
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ing in wonder the nature of unliving 
things. What story was ever so sweet 
as The Princess and the Goblin, with its 
delicious adventures, its repulsive gob- 
lins, its true boy-hero; yet, above all, 
and running through it all, with the 
invisibly sure clue leading up the 
mystic stairway to the ever-young 
Godmother’s spinning-wheel? I can 
hardly believe that any child rightly 
enthralled by this supremely beautiful 
tale of my father’s, could fail to carry 
through life, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, some sense of a living good 
behind all denials; a good more real 
and mighty than the most cherished 
boon that eye can see or hand can feel. 

If we would bring our children up 
to be sweet, fearless and loving, no less 
than strong of limb and lung, we let 
them run wild among the ancient 
country things, the hills, the winds, 
the beasts and birds—all of them in- 
fluences that need no professional 
sanction. So no less, if we are wise, 
we shall let their hearts find room to 
grow in the country and air of fairy- 
land, and ask no approval from the 
moralist. The child’s head and heart 
are as knowing as his stomach and 
lungs; give him right opportunity, and 
they will choose his food aright. Even 
though sweets are often eaten till the 
stomach is ruined, and fearful tales, 
sickly sugared with carnage and 
morals, are devoured till the heart’s 
blood is curdled, this belief in healthy 
appetite should not the less be our 
trusty guide. 

Ignorance of fairyland is the punish- 
ment of intellectual vanity—the vanity 
of the average pedagogue, who has for- 
gotten that education means leading 
forth and not stuffing in. It is the 
vanity of the physiologist who, forget- 
ting that the germ-plasm is a faculty 
of inheritance and enterprise, not an 
arrangement of molecules, thinks to 
create it in a test-tube. It is the vanity 
of the eugenist who believes he will 
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improve upon those ancient ways of 
life which, for a few ages before 
Mendel and Weissmann, managed, all 
untutored, to evolve a reverent man 
something more marvellous than these 
modern academic things who seem so 
ignorant of their native virtues. To 
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the fairy tale we must often look, if 
we are to mend our ways with the 
child and lead him forth to find that 
mighty world, that true self, which is 
the idea of him laid up in the heart of 
God. 

Greville Macdonald. 





COLOR-BLIND. 


By ALICE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Christmas came, and, as prophesied 
by Mrs. Bullen, the Fleetwoods enter- 
tained a camp full of guests in a loca)l- 
ity famous for wild duck. The 
Bullens themselves were of the party, 
though Fanny condemned the extra 
expenditure incurred over a Christmas 
camp by her old friends on the very 
eve of their retirement. 

“Rubbish, my dear Fanny!” argued 
Mrs. Fleetwood. “What difference can 
it possibly make—feeding a few peo- 
ple more or less for the week?” 

“A difference,” replied Fanny with 
some asperity, “that, added to the cost 
of champagne and whiskey and wine 
and liqueurs, would probably furnish 
your bedroom quite nicely when you 
settle at home!’ 

“Oh! never mind my bedroom at 
home—things of that sort are so cheap 
in England. Do stop croaking about 
money and the future and allow us to 
enjoy our last Christmas week in 
India.” 

It was impossible to help enjoying 
the week. The bright, cloudless days 
in the crisp glory of the cold weather; 
the picnic luncheons out shooting; the 
expeditions on elephants and horse- 
back to more distant hunting grounds; 
the cheerful evenings in the big tent, 
half dining, half sitting room, with a 
blazing wood fire at.one end; the ex- 
cellent catering and abundance of good 
fare; the stories, the jokes, the games, 


and the more serious business of 
bridge. . . . There was’ general 
goodfellowship, and gaiety of spirits 
without any approach to rowdiness, for 
the average Anglo-Indian is, on the 
whole, an extremely well-mannered, 
self-respecting individual. 

To his real regret Captain Somerton 
was not free to join the camp. He wrote 
to Mrs. Fleetwood that, since the death 
of the child, matters had taken a turn 
of perversity in the palace at Rotah. 
The Rajah was restless and refractory; 
and the Resident was of opinion that 
it might be best for the youth, as a 
form of mental and physical tonic, to 
begin his college experience earlier 
than had been intended originally. In 
consequence there was much to be done 
and arranged between now and the 
date of Rotah’s departure .... 
already in the Zenana outcry and oppo- 
sition to this plan had commenced 

the Rani was in despair, the 
Mummoo-bibi openly furious ... 
every day some subtle objection was 
proffered, ill-omens discovered, ex- 
cuses invented for delay ... “and 
I really think,” Captain Somerton con- 
cluded, “that Rotah himself will be as 
relieved as anybody once he is actually 
off!” 

Fay was sorry Captain Somerton 
could not join the camp for Christmas. 
Her visit to his bungalow at Rotah 
had dispelled her resentful shyness of 
him, and she now felt that he was her 
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friend—she considered he had been ex- 
ceedingly nice and polite, treating her 
as a young lady, so unlike the odious 
Sir Rowland Curtice, who tried to be 
jocose at her expense! 

However, the presence of Tom Gray 
in the camp more than compensated 
her for Captain Somerton’s absence. 
And another Christmas guest who also 
claimed her interest was Captain 
Lewis Mickleham. He attracted her 
attention not so much as an individual 
as on account of the understanding 
that appeared to exist between him 
and Isabel. Otherwise Fay found him 
rather a dull person, and she did not 
admire his thick red moustache which 
he was forever twirling between his 
finger and thumb. From his behavior 
it would seem that he wished to be en- 
gaged to Isabel, but mystery clouded 
the situation, and Fay was much 
concerned until she discovered the 
truth. 

She heard all about it as they came 
home one evening on the elephants 
after a long day’s sport. Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, Mrs. Bullen, and Fay were in 
the same howdah, the matrons seated 
in front, the girl behind them, and as 
she gazed over the howdah-side into 
the low, scrubby jungle, watching for 
possible glimpses of reptiles and wild 
animals disturbed by the elephants’ 
progress, the low, confidential murmur 
of talk between her mother and Mrs. 
Bullen became less guarded, and Fay 
realized that the affair of Isabel and 
Captain Mickleham was under discus- 
sion. The words reached her ears 
quite plainly. 

“John doesn’t like it. He feels. it 
puts Isabel in a false position. It 
seems the man proposed to her just 
before we came out into camp, but she 
was so secretive and told us nothing 
till the other day. Had I known about 
it, I shouldn’t have asked him for 
Christmas. It was very wrong of Isa- 
bel to allow me to do it, considering 
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there can be no open engagement at 
present.” 

“Why didn’t he write to his people 
before he proposed, if he must have 
their consent?’ Mrs, Bullen inquired 
with sympathetic resentment. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. Young peo- 
ple are so extraordinary nowadays. 
And it appears he hasn't written even 
yet. He says he thinks it would be 
more satisfactory to wait till the 
autumn, when he will be able to get 
leave, and speak to his father in per- 
son. It looks to me as if he feared 
opposition from his people—in which 
case, of course, we should insist on the 
whole thing being at an end. . .” 

“Girls are a nuisance! If the young 
man is dependent on his father I 
should say there certainly would be 
opposition, seeing that Isabel hasn’t, 
and never will have, a penny,” was 
Mrs. Bullen’s uncompromising opinion, 
“though of course it’s possible Lord 
Baldwin may be pleased that his son 
should want to marry a nice girl who 
is at least a lady, instead of a barmaid 
or an actress! Young men of that class 
seem to marry such dreadful people.” 

“I should be very sorry if poor Isabel 
were disappointed and made unhappy,” 
said Mrs. Fleetwood distressfully. “I 
suppose we can only agree to the ar- 
rangement of having nothing definitely 
decided till he comes home and we are 
all in England together. But of course 
under any circumstances we can’t al- 
low a secret engagement—there can 
only be an understanding.” She sighed. 
“IT rather hoped at one time she would 
have listened to dear Mr. Dakin. He 
would make such a good husband! I 
invited him to join us for Christmas as 
a sort of last chance, but he wouldn’t 
come. He wrote me a very nice letter, 
and of course I could read between the 
lines. 

Mrs, Bullen glanced at her friend in 

pitying appreciation. Dear Emily!— 
she was so unworldly, so without sor- 
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did ambition—only so anxious that 
everybody should be happy, always 
recognizing the best in others, having 
no mean motives, no petty aspirations. 
Fanny felt she could beat those two 
silly, selfish girls with the fullest sat- 
isfaction. 

So now Fay knew how matters 
stood concerning the Isabel-Mickleham 
affair; but she still remained mystified 
with regard to Marion and Tom Gray. 
Tom came for the whole week, and 
without question enjoyed himself en- 
tirely. He seemed no longer troubled 
because Marion would not marry him. 
Therefore Fay decided that he had 
ceased to care for her sister; she ob- 
served that he did not manceuvre to be 
alone with Marion, as had been his 
tendency at Pahar Tal. His manner 
towards her was friendly and frank, 
just as he was friendly and frank with 
the rest of them. And when his day 
of departure came—he was the last of 
the guests to leave—his good-bye with 
Marion did not seem to affect him 
more than his parting with any other 
member of the family. They all stood 
outside the tents after breakfast and 
saw him ride away, a very workman- 
like figure in his riding kit, his 
breeches and gaiters, loose coat, and 
old sola-topee that he waved in fare- 
well. The sun shone on his close-clipped 
head and blunt brown face, he smiled 
and shouted last words—repeated to 
the end his intention of spending the 
Christmas after next with them in 
England, when his furlough would 
be due 

Urged by the mischievous spirit of a 
youngest sister, Fay followed Marion 
into the tent when Tom Gray had dis- 
appeared through the trees of the 
mango-grove. She was agog to note if 
Marion betrayed the least regret over 
his departure. But Marion picked up 
the last copy of the Queen and studied 
the advertisements, humming a waltz 
tune carelessly. Then she said some- 
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thing to Fay about French translation, 
which caused the youngest sister to 
recollect that Akbar and Louisa had 
not been fed—that they might die of 
starvation if not tended immediately— 
to make vague proposals concerning 
time for French translation later on in 
the day. 

Christmas week now being over Fay 
was tormented intermittently during 
the remainder of the tour by educa- 
tional attentions from her sisters. 
When the camp was guestless, or there 
were no stations to pass through. 
Marion and Isabel found time to con- 
template with shocked astonishment 
their pupil’s ignorance and lack of am- 
bition, and they became energetically 
anxious that she should recover lost 
ground. Fay endured it all with pa- 
tient self-control, and recognized that 
matters might have been worse. The 
lessons were usually conducted out of 
doors—she would be set tasks and left 
to complete them under a tree or in 
the tent veranda, where she could 
dream and muse, and bask in the 
sensuous tranquillity of the _  at- 
mosphere, and accomplish only barely 
enough work to preserve her from 
Serious fault-finding. 

At the end of February, when the 
heat increased perceptibly and tents 
were not altogether pleasant in the 
day-time, the return to headquarters 
again brought about an indefinite holi- 
day for Fay. Marion and Isabel agreed 
that as there was so much to be done 
in preparation for leaving India, Fay’s 
lessons must be neglected for the 
time She would soon pick up 
everything, they said, once she got 
home and had regular teaching from 
professionals, could attend classes and 
lectures, &c. 

Once back in the station, life became 
a whirl compared with the calmness of 
camp. Everybody seemed anxious to 
crowd as much amusement and as 
many social obligations as possible 

















into the last few weeks before the hot 
weather more or less emptied the place 
and rendered many forms of exercise 
and entertainment impossible for those 
who remained in the plains. The days 
were dusty and the heat increased, 
though it was yet nothing to the heat 
that must come later; the evenings 
were warm and voluptuous, scented 
with lime and mango blossoms; the 
nights, just now, radiant with moon- 
light, the wonderful moonlight of the 
East, so bright, so strong, that one 
can almost see to read by it 

The Fleetwood’s were engrossed 
with final duties and preparations for 
departure. For various reasons, official 
and otherwise, the Commissioner 
found it impossible to carry out his 
scheme of a shooting expedition before 
his retirement. His disappointment was 
severe. Mrs. Fleetwood, for her part, 
had planned to pack and sell and auc- 
tion the household effects during his 
absence. “Because,” she told the girls, 
“vour father will probably want to 
take everything we possess with him 
to England!” 

It was a trying period. Already 
there had been a falling out over old 
Gunga. “He would be no use what- 
ever in England!” Mrs. Fleetwood pro- 
tested. “He would only get ill and 
die.” 

“So shall I,” returned her husband 
crossly, “with nothing to do and noth- 
ing to ride and nothing to shoot. And 
how am I going to manage about my 
clothes without a bearer?” 

“You always managed very well 
when we were on furlough, dear,” 
soothed Mrs. Fleetwood, at the same 
time recollecting that she herself had 
acted unobstrusively as bearer on 
those occasions. “And parlormaids 
make very good .valets. Besides, I 
don’t think for a minute that Gunga’s 
family would allow him to leave the 
country. It might be different if we 
were going home just for a few 
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morths or even a year, but, you see, 
we are never coming back again.” 

She sighed. So did Mr. Fleetwood; 
and the two pairs of kind blue eyes 
met in a sad little smile of sorrowful 
understanding. They were sitting in 
the veranda, alone for 2 wonder, look- 
ing out over the green lawns and 
luxuriant growth of tree and shrub 
and creeper—the husband and wife 
who both had been born in India, as 
their parents were born there before 
them; had met and married in India; 
had passed thirty years of wedded ex- 
istence together in India, save for 
rare intervals in England. And now 
they were about to leave this country 
for one where the conditions of life 
were entirely dissimilar, where settled 
habitation was the rule instead of the 
constant locomotion and frequent 
change of dwelling-place to which 
they were so accustomed, where space 
and time and income must all be differ- 
ently apportioned. In spite of senti- 
ment concerning “home,” and “exile,” 
a little fear, a little doubt, lay in the 
heart of each as to whether the future 
could ever be so happy, so congenial as 
the past. 

The Commissioner broke the signifi- 
cant pause. “Well,” he said with an 
effort, “what about Gunga? Perhaps 
you are right, and he might only be a 
nuisance. Old as he is he might make 
love to the maids, or they to him! And 
there is his caste to be considered. I 
suppose we could hardly expect him to 
give up his country and his people and 
his customs at his age, though the dear 
old chap is miserable at the thought of 
parting from us, and swears he means 
to come.” 

“He doesn’t in the least realize what 
it would mean,” said Mrs. Fleetwood. 

And to her relief, as well as accord- 
ing to her expectations, the question 
was finally decided by Gunga’s own 
family, who travelled, a considerabl@ 
party, from their village in the district, 
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all crammed into a_ bullock cart 
driven by a relation, in order to protest 
and remonstrate in person against this 
outrageous proposal] to desert them on 
the part of their kinsman. Gunga’s 
wife came too—a buxom person many 
years his junior, for Gunga had been a 
widower more than once. She was 
supported by several members of her 
own family, her mother and her 
grandmother among them—also there 
were Gunga’s brother and sister and 
nephews and nieces, and connections 
as well as relatives of his former 
wives. They all lamented loudly in 
the compound throughout an entire 
night, till the old servant presented 
himself mournfully before his be- 
loved master and mistress, crestfallen 
and distressed, to admit that the 
ties of blood were too powerful, 
and he must yield to the wishes 
of his people and the claims of 
his property—for the village from 
which the throng had journeyed was 
owned in part by Gunga himself, It is 


a remarkable fact how little the pos- ~ 


session of land or money will affect the 
outward position of the average native 
of India. A domestic servant may be, 
and very often is, a comparatively 
rich man; the half-naked shopkeeper 
squatting on his heels in the bazaar 
weighing out grain and spice may be 
an actual millionaire. 

After this Gunga went about his 
duties looking as though he were about 
to be hanged; but how Mrs. Fleetwood 
would ever have managed without him 
at this juncture she often afterwards 
wondered. He obtained astonishing 
prices for rubbish, he produced articles 
long ago forgotten from remote corners 
and cupboards—all jealously and 
honestly treasured and guarded as 
household property that might some 
day prove of use. He made himself 
the terror of the compound—no irregu- 
larities, no petty pilferings that might 
deprive his master of even an anna 


were permitted to pass, and storms 
and quarrels were perpetual in the 
back premises. He packed indefati- 
gably and forgot nothing—for had not 
these English people, in the language 
of the East, been “his father and his 
mother” these many years past? He 
loved them with the faithful, loyal de- 
votion of which the right sort of native 
is capable when his lot is cast with the 
right sort of Europeans. “Like master 
like man” is a proverb that applies 
more nearly to India than to any other 
country in the world. 

Perhaps the only member of the 
household who was more unhappy than 
old Gunga was the Commissioner’s 
youngest daughter. Poor Fay wan- 
dered about the bungalow and com- 
pound the picture of disconsolation, 
and to add to her grief it was decreed 
that Akbar and Louisa were not to ac- 
company her to England. The head 
ayah petitioned that she might have 
Louisa. “Such an excellent cat, Miss- 
babba,” the woman pleaded, “and I 
will give her a great deal of food.” 
But Fay distrusted the good faith of 
the sweeper, the ayah’s husband, a 
domestic bully and tyrant; she had hid- 
eous visions of curried Louisa should 
the family fortunes fall, or the “billi® 
prove too expensive a possession. Her 
suggestion that Louisa should be re- 
returned to the Rajah of Rotah met 
with derision, and eventually a home 
was secured for her with some chil- 
dren who were soon to be despatched 
by -their parents to the hills—who 
were enchanted with the beautiful 
white cat that had one eye blue and 
the other yellow. Akbar was com- 
mitted to Gunga’s charge, who swore 
he should want for nothing till he died, 
which of course under such care and 
protection could only be years hence 
and only of old age. 

The retirement of the Fleetwoods 
was a social event of melancholy im- 
portance in the station. Everybody 

















deplored their departure, even those 
who had obtained such astonishing 
bargains from the list of articles for 
sale circulated by Mrs. Fleetwood 
among the European community. It 
was everywhere agreed that the family 
would be a great loss socially as well 
as. officially. There was a 
rumor that the new Commissioner did 
not intend to take a house at all! His 
wife was at home, he would live at the 
club for the hot weather and in tents 
for the winter, so that the big bunga- 
low and compound were likely to stand 
empty and neglected—there would be 
no more pleasant gatherings in the 
drawing-room or on the lawns, for the 
present at any rate. 

Mrs. Fleetwood undertook countless 
commissions to be executed the mo- 
ment she arrived in London; she 
promised to go and see girls and boys 
at school all over England, to call on 
mothers and aunts and “people” and 
wives who were at home with the 
children, to select and despatch a dress 
for one friend, a hat for another, 
drawing-room curtains for somebody 
else, even to superintend a trousseau; 
all with the readiest good will and 
sincerest intention. 

The regret was universal when the 
train bore the Fleetwoods out of the 
railway station, waving from the win- 
dows of the saloon carriage that was 
choked with superfluous luggage and 
the farewell offerings of friends. To 
the last the family travelled in comfort, 
for Mr. Fleetwood had procured an 
inspection carriage to take them down 
to Bombay, so that with a kitchen at- 
tached to it, their own cook and butler 
to attend to them, as well as old 


Gunga, who was to see them sail, the 

journey was likely to be as pleasant as 

heat and dust would permit. 
The Times. 
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Among the multitude of Indian pic- 
tures that Fay carried in her memory 
to England was this departure from 
headquarters on the first stage of their 
travels. The railway station thronged 
with friends, both English and Indian, 
to bid the family farewell; the ser- 
vants, a weeping group with pathetic 
parting presents of fruit and tight 
little nosegays, all from the Commis- 
sioner’s own garden, but none the less 
appreciated as tokens of good feeling; 
agitated bands of native officials and 
clerks tendering boxes of grapes from 
Kabul, nuts of various kinds, and re- 
markable sweetmeats that glistened 
and oozed, attracting swarms of flies. 
Mr. Fleetwood silent, self-controlled; 
his wife tearful, overcome, exchanging 
last words with people who all assured 
her they meant to look her up 
at once directly they got home them- 
selves. 

Captain Mickleham was not at the 
station, since regimental duty had 
claimed him, but he sent a large bunch 
of violets and a note for Isabel. Just 
as the train was moving a tall, slim 
figure in black clothes dashed on to 
the platform and ran along by the 
carriage windows attempting, danger- 
ously, to shake hands with each of 
those inside. It was the Rev. Arthur 
Dakin, the young chaplain, but the 
only person in the compartment whose 
hand he could not reach was Isabel's 
because at sight of him she shrank 
back into a far corner; and when she 
did start forward from her seat it was 
too late, the train had almost cleared 
the station. She could only wave her 
hand to the black form that stood hat- 
less, motionless, among the moving 
throng of native passengers that still 
crowded the platform. 


(To be continued) 
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The Common Basis of Religion. 


THE COMMON BASIS OF RELIGION. 


The problem of religion, or man’s 
bond of union or communion with God, 
is mainly concerned with two impor- 
tant issues: first, what is the nature 
and extent of our knowledge of God? 
Second, what is the common basis of 
all religions on which a universal sys- 
tem can be built up? 

The conception of the Divine Nature 
is as old as the date of creation. From 
time immemorial man’s mind has been 
exercised to attain to a true knowledge 
of the Divinity. The Vedas inculcate 
monotheism. The unity of Godhead is 
also the doctrine of the Koran. As in 
the Christian doctrine of Trinity—God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost—there is unity of God- 
head in the three-fold character of 
revelation, fulfilment, and inspiration 
of law or truth, so the Hindu triad of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva represents 
the three-fold power of creation, pre- 
servation, and Gestruction inherent in 
the One Absolute Being. The nu- 
merous deities of the Hindu pantheon 
represent either abstract qualities or 
concrete objects, the former being a 
manifestation of God in mind, the lat- 
ter in nature. The image in which any 
of these is worshipped is simply a 
medium intended for obtaining knowl- 
edge of God through mental attributes 
or for rising from Nature to Nature’s 
God. 

The beautiful and harmonious de- 
sign manifest in the universe unmis- 
takably points to an Intelligent De- 
signer. The Atomic or Evolution 
theory fails to account for the origin 
of creation. Matter is dull and inert. 
By no process of combination or sep- 
aration of its properties, such as 


length, breadth, thickness, elasticity, 
cohesion &c., can it be endued with 
thought or design. The stupendous 
works of creation, the mountains, the 


seas, the sun, the moon, the starry 
firmament, etc., have each a manifest 
design to fulfil. The sun is intended 
to give light and heat, can it be con- 
tended that the atoms composing the 
substance of the sun held a council 
among themselves before its forma- 
tion with a view to produce it for the 
purpose it is meant to subserve? The 
Atomic theory, then,—that the uni- 
verse is a result of a fortuitous com- 
bination of atoms, that there has been 
cosmos out of chaos—fails to solve the 
problem of the origin of creation. 

The design theory, however, fails to 
establish the capacity of finite intellect 
to comprehend an Infinite Intelligence. 
God is perfect and absolute; we are 
finite and imperfect beings. 

Is it possible for the finite to attain 
to a knowledge of the Infinite? Can 
the imperfect realize consciousness of 
perfection? A little consideration will 
show that God is not unknowable as 
the Sankhya Philosophy and Positiv- 
ism would have us believe. Our finite 
and imperfect knowledge implies the 
conception or the ideal of what is In- 
finite and perfect. The knowledge. of 
a limit implies an actual transcen- 
dence of it. There is a vast difference 
between our ideal of perfection and 
our actual attainment. However great 
our progress towards it may be, we 
are conscious that it yet falls far short 
of our ideal. We are conscious of our 
moral infirmities, yet we can feel that 
there is no point of moral progress be- 
yond which we may not aspire. We 
know that our knowledge is limited; 
nevertheless, there is no limit to it in 
our conception. This boundless ca- 
pacity of progress, while we have a 
secret ideal of perfection immeas- 
urably higher than our highest actual 
attainments, is what is called a poten- 
tia! infinitude in our nature as spirit- 
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ual beings. That is to say, the spirit- 
ual nature and life of man are capable 
of realizing the consciousness of God 
and our essential relation to him. We 
can only be conscious of imperfection 
because we have within us, latent or 
explicit, a standard of absolute perfec- 
tion by which we measure ourselves. 
The soundness of this proposition is 
confirmed even by common experi- 
ence. We can pronounce one’s con- 
duct as bad or unjust because we have 
our idea of goodness and justice. God 
is absolute and perfect, and our 
knowledge of Him as such is involved 
in the knowledge of ourselves as rela- 
‘tive and imperfect. It is our knowl- 
edge of God and the relation of our 
nature as spiritual beings to Him 
which alone gives reality to our partial 
knowledge and makes us aware that it 
is partial. 

It may be contended that the concep- 
tion of our imperfect knowledge is 
forced upon us by the presence of any 
intelligence relatively greater, however 
imperfect in itself; that nothing so vast 
as a knowledge of an Infinite Being is 
needed in order to make us conscious 
of our own finitude. But it is forgotten 
that the standard of measurement of 
our finitude is applicable to all stages 
of human attainment. It is a standard 
which, whatever may be the degree of 
our spiritual progress, would still re- 
veal to us our own imperfection. We do 
not ultimately measure our knowl- 
edge or become conscious of its limited 
and imperfect character by compari- 
son with any man’s knowledge, be- 
cause that also may be imperfect and 
erroneous. But by referring to an ab- 
solute knowledge, we invariably act 
on the conviction that it is an infallible 
standard and an ultimate criterion of 
certitude. 

Even skepticism cannot avoid the 
conclusion which it attempts to dis- 
pute. In the very act of doubting, it 
arrogates to itself a knowledge which 
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it asserts it does not possess. To be 
able to pronounce human knowledge 
as defective and imperfect, the skeptic 
must necessarily have an ideal of ab- 
solute and perfect knowledge in com- 
parison with which his verdict is pro- 
nounced. The very denial of an 
absolute intelligence in us could have 
no Other significance but as a tacit 
appeal to its presence. An implied 
knowledge of God in this sense is 
proved by the very attempt to deny it. 
The fact that God is not cognizable 
to the senses does not affect our 
knowledge of Him. The mind equally 
with God is invisible, yet we know 
what our mind is. That is to say, we 
know God by His attributes, such as 
omnipotence, omniscience, justice, 
mercy, &¢c., just as we know the mind 
by its functions, such as perception, 
imagination, memory, attention, &c. 
According to addition, by adding 
infinitude to any kind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by joining all these differ- 
ent kinds of perfection in One Being, 
we form our idea of the great sover- 
eign of Nature. Our ideas of justice 
and mercy, for instance, are limited 
and imperfect; by adding infinitude 
to them, we obtain an idea of infinite 
justice and mercy, and so on with re- 
gard to other moral qualities. This 
shows that there is a vast gulf be- 
tween the functions of the soul and the 
attributes of the Deity. “The soul in 
relation to God is like the asymp- 
totes of a hyperbola which draw 
nearer and nearer hut never touch.” 
In the Bible it is said that man was 
made after the image of God, which 
means that the Divine essence is re- 
flected on the human soul. The soul 
makes a near approach to its proto- 
type or falls away from it according 
as it is spiritually developed or de- 
praved. As a dirty mirror does not 
reflect objects clearly, so a vitiated or 
corrupt soul.does not transparently re- 
flect the Divine image. Purity of soul 
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is an essential condition of seeking af- 
ter God. The requisite qualification 
is moral rather than _ intellectual. 
Neither the cobwebs of metaphysics of 
the schoolmen, nor the proud philos- 
ophy of the positivist or the evolu- 
tionist has succeeded in throwing any 
light on this important subject. “The 
first condition of success,” as observed 
by Professor Tyndall, “is an honest 
receptivity and a willingness to aban- 
don all preconceived notions, however 
cherished, if they be found to contra- 
dict the truth.” 

According to the Bhagavat Geeta 
and the philosophy of Descartes the 
knowledge of our soul is the founda- 
tion of all knowledge relating to God 
and the universe. The cartesian the- 
ory is based upon the dictum cogito 
ergo sum—I think therefore I exist. 
Taking our stand upon this ground we 
rise to the perception of the existence 
of the Deity. For our belief in his ex- 
istence is an irrefragable proof that 
He exists. Otherwise, whence does 
this belief arise? Since nothing can 
come out of nothing and since no ef- 
fect can be without a cause, it follows 
that the idea we have of God must 
have an origin, and this origin, what- 
ever name we give it, is no other than 
God. Thus our ultimate proof of His 
existence is our idea of it. 

Our knowledge of God or truth is 
introspective or intuitional and not ex- 
periental or developmental. If seek- 
ing after God were to depend upon 
training or education, then, as the ma- 
jor part of mankind are ignorant or 
uneducated, they would be hopelessly 
debarred from the privilege. Such a 
hypothesis would be inconsistent with 
the Divine attributes of justice and 
mercy. God is truth. Want of knowl- 
edge of such truth in consequence of 
want of education would lead men 
astray from the right path. Such 


moral anomaly cannot be reconciled 
with the omniscience, infinite justice 
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and mercy of God. Moral responsibil- 
ity under the providence of a just and 
beneficent Ruler implies an intuitive 
perception of truth. The theory of 
intuition, then, is a key to the solu- 
tion of the important problem—how to 
know or seek after God. There is a 
sufficient provision in our moral con- 
stitution fitting us for the inquiry. 
Our religious relation to God—the 
transcendence of all that is finite and 
relative, and the elevation of the finite 
spirit to communion with an Infinite 
and Absolute Spirit—is a thing which 
is involved in the very nature of man. 
In the nature of man as an intelligent, 
self-conscious being, there is provision 
made enabling him to rise above what 
is material and finite, and to find the 
realization of his natural yearning in 
an Infinite Spiritual Perfection. An 
earnest spirit of enquiry after truth is 
a sine qua non of Divine knowledge. 
Our soul naturally yearns after God 
and truth, 

As a river runs into the sea, so our 
soul pants after Infinite Perfection un- 
less there is an impediment obstruct- 
ing its free and spontaneous flow. 
Above all, what food is to the body, 
religion is to the soul. As starvation 
causes physical death, so _ irreligion 
causes spiritual death or negation of 
humanity. 

When we have known that God is 
Absolute and Perfect, we have still to 
enquire whether His providence is 
general or particular, in other words, 
whether His established laws of na- 
ture by which the universe is set go- 
ing are mere substitutes for His own 
action or whether these laws or forces 
are no other than His Will-force. For, 
in the former alternative, God is re- 
duced to a mere mechanical harmony 
or order, and not a living personality 
to whom our nature instinctively 
offers love and veneration. The phil- 
osophical name for the latter concep- 
tion is the immanence of God—God 














not outside but in the universe. The 
relation of the physical universe to 
God is analogous to that of our body 
to our soul. It is the mind or the soul 
which excites or stimulates the bodily 
actions. When the eye sees, the ear 
hears, the tongue speaks, it is through 
the mental energy transfused into 
these organs. The intimate connection 
between the body and the mind does 
not imply that my body is myself, the 
ego. Similarly the universe is the 
body of God but as it is gross to con- 
found the body with the man, so it is 
gross to confound the universe with 
God—which is Pantheism. Panthe- 
ism and the immanence of God do not 
mean the same thing, and belief in the 
immanence does not involve Panthe- 
ism. Pantheism is the doctrine that 
All is God and God is All, that every 
existence is Deity and that Deity is 
every existence, that God and the uni- 
verse are coterminous and identical. 
“The Immanence of God,” says Dr. 
Martineau, “is by no means opposed 
to the transcendency of God, and the 
fact of Divine action being every- 
where and always through the physi- 
cal universe, affords no inference that 
there are not spheres of Divine exist- 
ence transcending and beyond that 
universe.” Pantheism denies that the 
One Infinite Being is a person—is a 
free. holy and loving intelligence. It 
represents our consciousness of free- 
dom and sense of responsibility as illu- 


sions. God, according to Pantheism, 
alone is. All individual existences are 
merely His manifestations, all our 


deeds, whether good or bad, are His 
actions, and yet while All is God, and 
od is All, there is no God who can 
hear us or understand us—no God to 
love us or care for us—no God able or 
willing to help us. Pantheism repre- 


sents absorption in Deity, the losing 
of self in God as the highest good of 
humanity, but this is a mere carica- 
ture of that idea of communion with 
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God in which religion must find its 
realization, as Pantheism leaves 
neither a self to surrender nor a per- 
sonal God to whom to surrender it. 
The absorption of the finite in the in- 
finite which Pantheism preaches is as 
different from that surrender of the 
soul to God dwelling in us and we in 
God, as night is from day, as death is 
from life. 

As to the second part of the problem 
under consideration, viz., the common 
basis of religion, it may be observed 
that it is only in the observance of 
rituals or rites, the modes of wor- 
ship or prayer, and in the performance 
of religious or domestic ceremonies 
and not in cardinal principle, that 
there are differences in rejigion. The 
Hindu may recite his mantras in a 
temple, the Mahommedan perform his 
namaz in a mosque, and the Christian 
say his prayers in a church, but all 
these are meant to express, in a place 
dedicated to Divine service, our feel- 
ings of reverence and gratitude to the 
same Almighty Father, for it is the 
one and the same being of whom the 
Vedas, the Koran and the Bible speak. 
Thus a liberal interpretation of the 
real character of these three systems 
of religion and of others which may 
be similarly explained, goes to show 
that there is perfect harmony among 
them. Considered in their essential 
basic principles, they are not rival and 
antagonistic, but friendly and _ co- 
operative institutions having one com- 
mon object in view, i.e., to promote 
equality, fraternity and piety. 

Reconciliation of the fundamental 
points of faith is not however of so 
much practical importance as improve- 
ment in the moral tone of religions. 
Religion may be considered under two 
general heads. The first comprehends 
what we are to believe, the other what 
we are to practise for the regulation 
of our conduct and the discharge of 
our duties. The one is the province of 
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faith, the other of morality. Faith 
seems to draw its principle, if not all 
its excellence from the influence it has 
upon morality, and no article of faith 
can be true and authentic that weak- 
ens or subverts morality, which is the 
practical part of religion. 

Religious rites and ceremonies are 
intended to produce good moral results 
—-to form an excellent moral character 
by purifying the heart. It cannot be 
said that purity of heart can be at- 
tained only by minute and punctilious 
observance of such rites and ceremo- 
nies and not otherwise. Such being 
the case, want of uniformity in their 
observance is not of any practical mo- 
ment. Moral efficacy is the true test 
of their usefulness and if that is se- 
cured, although by different methods, 
religious antipathy or persecution, 
based upon such want of uniformity, 
is highly unjustifiable. Proselytizing 
zeal, to be of any value, should be di- 
rected to make converts to ideas of 
sound morality which are invariable 
and universal, and not to those of cus- 
tomary or religious formalities which 
are variable and local. The moral 
standard being common to all systems 
of true religion can easily reconcile all 
differences in them and will meet with 
little or no opposition. The excellent 
moral teachings of the Bible are ac- 
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ceptable to a Hindu or Mohammedan 
whose Geeta and the Koran may be 
read with advantage by a Christian. 
Manu Sanhita defines or enumerates 
the ten distinctive features of dharma 
or religion as follows: Patience, for- 
giveness, self-control, non-stealing or 
want of covetousness, purity, restraint 
of the senses or passions, wisdom, 
learning, truthfulness, eyuanimity or 
want of irrifability. 

Christ’s sermons are full of admira- 
ble lessons on morality which are well- 
known. Some of them are mentioned 
here in order to show that they are the 
counterpart of moral precepts im- 
parted by Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Blessed are the pure in spirit, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God, &c. 

The following are a few extracts 
from the Dharmmapada, an excellent 
collection of the moral precepts of 
Buddha. “Let us live happily, not 
hating those who hate us. Among 
men that hate us let us live free from 
hatred. Let one overcome anger by 
love, evil by good, the greedy by liber- 
ality, and the liar by truth.” 

K. C. Kanjilal. 





MRS. NICKLEBY’S TENDER- MINDEDNESS. 


The late Professor James, of Har- 
vard, was wont to divide philosophers 
into two classes, the Tender Minded 
and the Tough Minded. At times he 
varied the phraseology by referring to 
them as the Thick and the Thin; at 
other times as the tenderfooted Bos- 
tonian and the Rocky Mountain Tough. 
The Tender Minded are, according to 
Professor James, the philosophers of a 
speculative turn, the Rationalists, “‘go- 


ing by principles”; the Tough Minded 
are the Empiricists, “going by facts.” 
Further, the Tender Minded are “Intel- 
lectualistic,” “Idealistic,” “Optimistic” 
and “Dogmatical”’; the Tough Minded 
are “Materialistic,’ “Pessimistic,” 
“Skeptical.” If we are to believe 
James, there is {tie love lost between 
these two classes of thinkers. ‘The 
Tough think of the Tenders as senti- 
mentalists and soft heads. The Tender 
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feel the Tough to be unrefined, callous 
or brutal.” The Tender Minded spin 
their fine cobwebs of theory, but the 
Tough Minded look abroad “on the 
colossal universe of concrete facts, the 
awful bewilderments, the surprises 
and cruelties, and the wildness things 
show,” and at least face all that, if 
they can’t explain it. 

Now it cannot be doubted that Mrs. 
Nickleby was one of the tender 
minded. She had all the marks of her 
class. She was sentimental, specula- 
tive, optimistic and dogmatical. It is 
very significant that the first recorded 
word that fell from her lips was the 
word “Speculate.” Her husband was 
looking round for some way of increas- 
ing his capital, and, in his perplexity, 
turned to his wife for light. A tough 
minded person would have said “Econ- 
omize.” A very tough minded person 
would have instituted certain domestic 
economies right away. But Mrs. 
Nickleby was tender minded, therefore 
she said, “Speculate with it.” “Spec— 
u—late, my dear,” said Mr. Nickleby, 
as though in doubt. “Why not?” asked 
Mrs. Nickleby. “Because, my dear, if 
we should lose it we should no longer 
be able to live, my dear.” “Fiddle,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. “I’m not alto- 
gether sure of that, my dear,” said 
Mr. Nickleby. Perhaps Mr. Nickleby 
did not trust his musical powers in the 
event of the speculation turning out a 
failure. Perhaps he only distrusted his 
wife. In any case we know what 
happened. Mr. Nickleby’s speculations 
were effectually closed. Not so his 
widow’s. To the end she remained 
true to the observation she made to 
Mr. Newman Noggs—that Rocky 
Mountain Tough, who dwelt at the 
opposite pole of the spiritual universe: 
“I understand you, Mr. Noggs. Our 
thoughts are free, of c irse. Bvery- 
body’s thoughts are their own. clearly.” 

Of Mrs. Nickleby’s incorrigible op- 
timism many examples might be given. 
LIVING AGE VOL. Lrx. 3119 
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It was an optimism that simply de 
clared the goodness of things. Mr. 
Chesterton gives us the story of a little 
girl who defined an optimist as a “man 
who looks after your eyes.” This 
definition will not fit Mrs. Nickleby. 
Her eyes had nothing to do with her 
optimism. Rather it was the optimism 
that “deliberately excludes evil from 
its field of vision.” Of Ralph Nickleby’s 
face, e.g., she remarked, “It is a very 
honest face.” Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck were two very perfect knights. 
Mrs. Wititterly was a very “superior 
person.” It is to be noted that this 
optimistic estimate of Mrs. Wititterly 
—who, by the way, was also one of 
the tender minded, “the snuff of a 
candle, the wick of a lamp, the bloom 
on a peach, the down on a butterfly” as 
her husband observed—had the most 
meagre foundation in fact. But Mrs. 
Nickleby was not one of the empirics 
who “go by facts.” She had a truly 
royal contempt for these disagreeable 
things. Is it not on record that she 
once recommended three dozen lobsters 
as good for the appetite, and added, 
“If I said lobsters I meant oysters. It’s 
all the same.” That Mrs. Nickleby 
therefore based her estimate of Mrs. 
Wititterly on appearance rather than 
on reality, does not surprise us. ‘““What 
a superior person Mrs. Wititterly is,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. “Do you think so, 
mamma?” was all Kate’s reply. “Why, 
who could help thinking so, Kate, my 
love,” rejoined her mother. “She is 
pale enough and looks much ex- 
hausted.” 

Mrs. Nickleby’s optimism however, 
was capable of more daring flights. 
When Kate was engaged by Madame 
Mantalini, her mother at once an- 
nounced that the millinery profession 
meant health and fortune. This 
highly disputable thesis had to be 
maintained against Miss La Creevy, 2 
tough minded little person who “went 
by facts,” because she knew what it 
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was to work for her living. Never- 
theless Mrs. Nickleby triumphed. The 
facts, it is true, were of the vaguest. 
But the conclusion was beyond doubt. 
Did the young lady, ¢.g., who brought 
home Mrs. Nickleby’s “chip cottage 
bonnet, with white and green trim- 
ming and green Persian lining,” drive 
up in her own carriage or in a hackney 
chariot? Mrs. Nickleby wasn’t sure. 
What she did know was that “the 
horse dropped down dead as he was 
turning round, and that Mr. Nickleby 
said he hadn’t had any corn for a 
fortnight.” This appeal to memory 
would have shaken any ordinary mind. 
It only confirmed Mrs. Nickleby. 
“There must have been some young 
person in that way of business who 
made a fortune, and why should not 
Kate do the same?” When Miss La 
Creevy gently insinuated that it might 
take something more than a lifetime 
to achieve that happy result, Mrs. 
Nickleby said she had a presentiment 
on the subject. That closed the dis- 
cussion, for, of course, there is no 
reply to the mystic. From that mo- 
ment Mrs. Nickleby’s triumph was 
assured. Miss La Creevy remembered 
three young milliners who were all 
very pale. “Oh, that’s not a general 
tule by any means,” said Mrs. Nick- 
leby, “for I remember, as well as if 
It was only yesterday, employing one 
that I was particularly recommended 
to, to make me a scarlet cloak at the 
time when scarlet cloaks were fashion- 
able, and she had a very red face—a 
very red face indeed.” “Perhaps she 
drank!” suggested Miss La Creevy. 
“TI don’t know how that may have 
been,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, “but 
she had a very red face, so your argu- 
ment goes for nothing.” 

Here, surely, is the working of a 
truly speculative mind. Mrs. Nickleby 
demanded a certain kind of universe 
and, lo, by an intellectual fiat, it was 
called into being. “Happiness,” says a 


penetrating thinker, “like every other 
emotional state, has blindness and in- 


sensibility to opposing fact given it as 


its instinctive weapons for self protec- 
tion against disturbance.” Mrs. Nick- 
leby illustrates this. She was to go 
west on fine evenings to meet Kate 
after the day’s labors in the millinery 
establishment were over. The wet 
evenings and the winter evenings, and 
Kate’s daily martyrdom were left out 
of account. It was an ideal arrange- 
ment. Kate was Mrs. Nickleby’s 
Pippa. And, as Pippa passed day by 
day to her tasks, Mrs. Nickleby might 
have repeated, no doubt, with appro- 
priate feeling, “Mrs. Nickleby’s in her 
easy chair, all’s right with the world.” 

Mrs. Nickleby’s claim to be ranked 
among the tender minded might be 
urged at considerable length. Philoso- 
phy, ¢.g., has been defined as the 
thinking of things together. Is it not 
the case that a fine warm summer day, 
with the birds singing in all directions. 
always made Mrs. Nickleby think of 
roast pig, with sage and onion sauce, 
and made gravy? “Roast pig? Let 
me see. I hardly think we ever could 
have had one, for your poor papa 
could not bear the sight of them in the 
shops. Its very odd now, what 
could have put that into my head? 
I recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevans’ 
in that broad street round the corner 
by the coachmaker’s, where the tipsy 
man fell through the cellar flap of an 
empty house nearly a week before the 
quarter day, and wasn’t found till the 
new tenant went in—and we had 
roast pig there. It must be that, I 
think, that reminds me of it, especially 
as there was a little bird in the room 
that would go on singing all the time 
of dinner—at least not a little bird, 
for he was a parrot, and he did ‘not 
sing exactly, for he talked and swore 
dreadfully. But I think it must be 
that. Indeed I am sure it must.” 

The passage, as a piece of victorious 
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synthesis, is characteristic. With facts 
Mrs, Nickleby’s mind was helpless. But 
in speculation it wrought rapidiy and 
freely. Kate had met Sir Mulberry 
Hawk. It was a hateful and to be 
forgotten meeting. But Mrs. Nickleby 
heard of it, and at once we have this. 
“Lady Mulberry Hawk. On Tuesday 
last at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by the Rt. Rey. the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, of Mulberry Cas- 
tle, North Wales, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the late Nicholas Nickleby, 
Esquire, of Devonshire.” “Upon my 
word,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “it sounds 
very well.” 

It sounds very well. That takes us 
far into the heart of Mrs. Nickleby. 
Kate would be presented at Court. 
And on the anniversary of her birth- 
day, which was on the 19th of July, 
there would be a great feast to the 
tenants of the castle, and Sir Mulberry 
in the fulness of his heart would re- 
turn three and a half per cent of the 
amount of the last half year’s rents. 
And Kate’s portrait would be in all the 
papers. And perhaps there would be 
a portrait of Lady Hawk’s mother. 
And, as that entrancing thought 
sprang up in Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, 
she assumed the right portrait expres- 
sion, the prim simper which a fash- 
ionable lady ought to wear in the pres- 
ence of the artist. And so on. Nicholas 
was eating his heart out in Dotheboys 
The Dickensian. 
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Hall, and Kate was eating her heart 

out as a companion to that ecstatic 
person, Mrs. Wititterly, and Mrs. 
Nickleby was creating a universe out 
of nothing. And it was all very good. 
She was alone in a shabby lodging 
house, yet she was sitting—with the 
correct expression switched on for the 
occasion—sitting for her portrait to a 
fashionable painter. 

There was one occasion and one only 
when Mrs. Nickleby said, “I don’t 
know.” That was when a clear moral 
issue was presented to her. Nicholas 
had come back from Yorkshire charged 
with theft. It was an occasion for 
speaking out in the name of humanity 
and justice. Kate was aflame with in- 
dignation. “What do you say?’ she 
asked her mother. “You know 
that he has done nothing disgraceful.” 
“I don’t know what to think one way 
or another,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “But 
don’t let us talk any more about it. 
We can go to the workhouse, or the 
Refuge for the Destitute, or the Mag- 
dalen Hospital.” And “with this ex- 
traordinary jumble of charitable insti- 
tutions, Mrs. Nickleby gave way to 
tears.” 

“Sentimental, speculative, optimistic, 
dogmatical.” Who will deny to Mrs. 
Nickleby a place among the Tender 
Minded? Of course, if “it’s all the 
same” whether we say “lobsters or 
oysters” she is justified. 


W. R. Thomson. 
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We were raked by the eyes of 
Orrington as we passed down the 
High street on our way to evening 


service. It got suddenly on my 
nerves. 

“What keeps you in that beastly, 
gossiping, provincial hole?” I de 


manded of Lattery. 
He turned an absent glance upon 





me, and hitched his roll of music in the 
old, young way a little higher under 
his arm. Then my question pene- 
trated his mind. 

“What an irritable brute you al- 
ways were, Cutty,” he remarked, 
pleasantly. ‘What's the matter with 
the place? It’s only dull, and if you, 
by simply spending a week-end with 
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me, can relieve its monotony, why 
need you object? It’s not even as if 
it were you they were specially in- 
terested in; any stranger would do.” 
His humorous glance invited me to 
rise to the bait. 

“But it’s you we’re talking about,” 
I said, declining it. “Why stay? Is 
there anything to keep you?” 

He was thoughiful a moment. “I 
don’t know that I’ve ever actually asked 
myself that,” he ruminated; “but— 
well, yes, I suppose there’s Robin 
Gay.” 

“Robin——?’ 

“One of my pupils.” 

It was characteristic of Lattery to 
state a fact, like that, without offer- 
ing an explanation. We were at the 
vestry roof, and with a nod and an- 
other hitch of his music he left me, 
and went in. 

The beauty of the spring evening 
tugged at my heart, and I hesitated. 
But Lattery and an organ were a com- 
bination not to be resisted; I went into 
the Parish Church of Orrington. 

It held the typical Sunday-evening 
congregation of a small country town. 
A sprinkling of gentlefolk (the devout 
nucleus of the morning congregation), 
a considerable number of shopkeepers 
with their families, a few pairs of 
young lovers, and several groups of 
boys and girls separated but agree- 
ably conscious of proximity and mutual 
admiration. And, all told, the church 
was still half empty. 

Across a rather large area of vacant 
pews my eyes travelled, till they 
rested on a group of three in the north 
transept—and were held. A _ thin, 
large-boned woman of between thirty- 
five and forty sat in the corner of the 
pew, slowly turning the leaves of a 
hymn-book. Once she looked across 


to the hymn-board opposite her, and I 
saw her eyes. They were dull, heavy, 
unarresting. She was dressed, rigidly 
and unbecomingly, in a black dress 


with touches of white, and a white hat 
with touches of black; nothing to 
differentiate her, I thought, from half 
a dozen mothers of her age and class 
in other pews. At the outer extremity of 
the seat was a tall, hard-featured man 
of fifty-five or so, with small alert 
eyes and lips of an iron grip. Be- 
tween these two sat a lad of about 
sixteen. 

It was something in the boy’s atti- 
tude that first caught my attention: 
the easy grace of the arm flung half 
over the back of the seat and support- 
ing his head seemed singularly out of 
place in the environment of decorous, 
rather inert religion, and stiff, awk- 
wardly worn Sunday clothes. Not 
that his own clothes were different; 
his dark suit was of some coarse mate- 
rial and badly cut, but it could not 
wholly hide the grace of the young 
body, nor spoil at all the singularly 
alive, yet at the same time aloof, look 
in the eyes, and the fine, free poise of 
the head flung back to rest on his 
hand. Such a hand! But I had 
barely time to guess the meaning of 
those long, sensitive fingers before his 
father (I was obliged to admit it must 
be his father) leaned towards him with 
some curt whispered word, and the 
boy quickly drew down his arm, a 
swift flush overspreading his face. 
The mother took no notice; over her 
open hymn-book her face was impas- 
sive as that of a statue. 

“Poor lad,” I thought, with a little 
leap of sympathy, “what a setting for 
that temperament!” 

And then, with what was less mu- 
sic than a soft throb of ecstasy at the 
touch of a master hand, the organ 
spoke. Instinctively I glanced at the 
boy—and found what I sought. Not 
in anything he looked or did, but sim- 
ply in the tense, unconscious stillness 
that bound him as with a charm. Be- 
yond all doubt I knew that Lattery 
was getting from him his exquisite 
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due—that that soft sea of sound 
throbbed in his throat and surged in 
his soul with a vast lift and sweep 
that was half agony. And on the boy’s 
right his father sat with keen, curious 
eyes that discreetly roved, as imper- 
vious to those harmonies as if he had 
been stone-deaf; and on his left was 
his mother, dull, stiff, with bent, un- 
heeding head. Three quiet figures— 
and the ripening material of trag- 
edy.”. . . 

“Well?” demanded Lattery, when 
we were back, and he had put a 
match to the fire without which it is 
his admirable habit not to spend a 
single evening of the year. 

“Well what?’ I inquired, surprised, 
for my last remark had referred sim- 
ply to this custom of his. 

He looked at me, whimsically. 
“Aren’t you going to tell me, Cutty?” 

And then I remembered the uncanny 
power—or is it merely sympathy?— 
by which Lattery could always reach 
beyond the word to the thought. 

“Well, it’s nothing much,” I con- 
fessed, half-embarrassed. “IT was 
only thinking of a boy I saw in that 
church of yours.” 

“What boy?’ 

“How should I know? A lad who 
sat in the transept between a hard- 
headed tradesman of a father and a 
fossilized mother.” 

“Oh!” Lattery smiled in a pleased, 
absorbed way. “So you found him? 
I hoped you would. You always did 
have that kind of sense, Cutty. That's 
Robin Gay.” 

“What? The boy you-——?” 

“Yes.” 

There was something exciting in the 
quiet confidence of Lattery’s manner. 

“He’s as good as al] that?” I asked. 

Lattery’s gesture was final. “He’s 
got all there is to have.” 

Then I understood Robin Gay’s 
hold on Lattery—Lattery, who can in- 
terpret like a god but not create; 
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Lattery, who has much, yet infinitely 
less than there is to have, and mourns 
it with an everlasting sorrow. 
“Piano?” I asked, after a pause. 
“That's what I’m teaching him,” 
Lattery answered, and of the sadness 
of that emphasis he was unaware. 


“And, of course, harmony. ‘There's 
no time for more. But in the end it 
will be everything; he will make mu- 
sic. Unless——” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, opposition at home is pretty 
strong. And he has the defects of his 
qualities—a kind of weakness, emo- 
tional recklessness, liability to wild re- 
sentments and passionate despairs.” 

“There must,” I mused, “be scope 
for all those with such a mother and 
such——” 

Lattery smiled. “I thought you'd 
come a cropper over the mother, Cutty. 
Just you be careful.” 

I stared—and was. “Well, his 
father, anyway, looks iike an under- 
taker—and one who’d bury you alive 
if trade were bad.” 

Lattery nodded. “Same thing,” he 
said. “He’s- the principal draper and 
house-furnisher in the town, and so 
has buried most of the others alive. 
And he means to have Rebin in his 
shop.” 

‘That boy? Measuring calico? Ab- 
surd!” 

“He'll do it yet, though, if he can.” 

“Only of course he can’t! And, 
since he’s let him learn music——” 

“But he hasn’t.” 

“What? I thought you said——?” 

“Yes, but his father doesn’t know.” 
Lattery made an impatient gesture, 
fretting, as ever, against the yoke of 
detailed explanation. “If you'll stay 
till Tuesday,” he said, “you can come 
and see for yourself; I give him his 
lesson on Monday night.” 

Three hours earlier I should have 
said it was impossible for me to stay 
till Tuesday; at that very moment, 
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had there been the slightest chance of 
pumping Lattery successfully, I 
should have said the same thing; as it 
was, I ascertained that a telegraph 
and telephone office was within five 
minutes’ walk of the house, and 
stayed. 

It was after eight o’clock the next 
evening when Lattery and I passed the 
big block of shops in the High Street 
marked “Gay and Son.” The last 
of the shutters was just being put up 
for the night. 

- “He’s begun early with the ‘Son,’” 
I remarked. 

Lattery glanced up. “Oh, that was 
for the other one,” he said, offering 
again a crumb of information with 
that maddening air of its being the 
whole loaf. But I knew it was useless 
to protest. Lattery expects you to be 
able to fill in a continent from the out- 
line of a headland; it is what he can 
do himself. 

We did not go in at one of the shop 
entrances. Instead, Lattery turned 
down a side street, and entered a 
dimly lighted, second-hand book shop 
that adjoined the back of Gay and 
Son’s premises. 

“Hullo, Brownlaw,” he said. 

“Good evening, sir.” An elderly 
man left his sole customer and showed 
us into a back room. Then he re- 
turned to the shop, carefully shutting 
the door behind him. Lattery went 
straight to a small lamp that stood on 
a side table, and, with the absent-mind- 
edness of long habit, lighted it. “This 
way,” he said, and opened another 
door. 

We were suddeuly treading a vast 
dusty region of draughty corridors and 
bare-floored rooms. I realized that 


we must be in the warehouses at the 
back of Gay and Son’s shops. Once 
Lattery delivered himself of a sen- 
tence. 

“Mrs. Gay’s plan,” he said; “I’ve 
eome in this way for the last ten 


years; people think I’m having a chat 
with old Brownlaw.” 

Then we were at the foot of an un- 
earpeted staircase, and from an open 
door at the top of it shone a light. 
It grew suddenly stronger; Mrs. Gay 
was at the head of the stairs, holding 
a lamp high. 

“Is that you, Mr. Lattery?’ There 
was a quiver of apprehension in her 
voice, but it was low and musical, 
with a refinement of intonation* for 
which I was unprepared. I grasped 
that I had indeed “come a cropper” 
over Mrs. Gay. 

“Yes. Don’t be alarmed.” Lattery’s 
voice was soothing; there was a sort 
of gentle ceremoniousness in his man- 
ner with her. “It is my friend, Mr. 
Curtice, and you will not mind.” For 
an instant he hesitated, as though 
seeking a phrase; in the end he used 
the simplest. “He cares, you know, 
as we do.” 

She nodded, accepting me implicitly 
at his valuation, and her “Come in, 
please” was full of unconscious revela- 
tion; it showed me for what Lattery 
counted in her life. I doubtif she knew 
it herself; certainly Lattery did not. 
I felt as if my eyes had inadvertently 
rested on some illuminating word in a 
letter not mine—a word the signifi- 
cance of which had escaped both 
writer and reader. 

Mrs. Gay shut the door behind us, 
and at a glance I saw the complete 
fitness of the room for any purpose of 
privacy. It was very long and very 
narrow, scarcely more than a passage 
between the rooms at the front and 
back of the house. There were no 
windows; light and air were obtained 
by means of a skylight, so that the 
place was practically sound-proof. It 
was piled high round the walls with 
stored furniture, and there had been 
no attempt to make it comfortable, or 
even free from dust. Half a dozen 
pianos filled up one end of the room; 
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ene of these was open, and in ‘front 
of it sat Robin Gay. He had his back 


to us, and was playing something 
softly—tentatively. 

“Robin!” said Lattery, with sharp 
authority. 


The boy started, turning so suddenly 
that the dream still clung about his 
eyes. Then, like mist, it vanished, 
and he stood up. He was just a 
schoolboy, caught on forbidden ground. 

“I’m sorry, sir—I forgot.” 

' Lattery crossed the room to him, 
and we both heard him administer a 
stinging reprimand. I wondered how 
Mrs. Gay would take it. She turned 
to me, taking it, like the boy himself, 
with a very lovable humility, as just 
punishment. 

“Mr. Lattery doesn’t let him do that 
yet,” she explained, softly. “He must 
learn more first. Let us go to the 
other end of the room; Robin has his 
harmony lesson first.” 

I drew two chairs from among the 
piled-up furniture. When I succeeded 
in finding a couple of cushions as well, 
Mrs. Gay thanked me, turning her 
dull, unsmiling eyes on me. It was 
then that I saw how shallow had been 
my first estimate of her. There was, 
indeed, no light in her eyes; they were 
darkly, opaquely grey; but it was the 
greyness of fires extinguished, not the 
eternal coldness of rock. 

Something of my interest must, I 
think, have reached her. 

“Il saw you looking at Robin in 
church,” she said. 

“Yes; I couldn’t help it. But I only 
heard afterwards who he was. I have 
never known my friend speak with 
such certainty of anyone.” 

“Are you a musician, 
asked, quickly. 

“No.” 

“But he said——” she broke off. 
“Not that it matters—what you call 
yourself, I mean. I could tel] at once. 
You don’t only hear the things that 


too?” she 
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people say; you see them, don’t you?— 
and feel them, as if it was to you 
they’d happened. There aren’t any 
people in Orrington that I ever met, 


like that, except Mr. Lattery. And 
you’re his friend.” She started, as the 
skylight creaked beneath a sudden puff 
of wind. “I’m very stupid lately,” she 
apologized. “I think it’s the strain 
and suspense; the time is so near 
now.” 

By my silence she divined my ig- 
norance. 

“Mr. Lattery didn’t tell you, then? 
It’s Robin I mean. He is preparing 
him for the Festival, and it is next 
week; he says Robin is certain of the 
travelling scholarship. That would 
mean three years’ study abroad, and 
so, of course, his father would have 
to be told.” She hesitated an instant. 
“Mr. Lattery thinks, once Robin has 
actually won the scholarship, his 
father will be sure to consent,” she 
added, but the inference, plainly de- 
ducible from the hiatus, was that Lat- 
tery did not know her husband. 

“Mr. Gay disapproves?” I prompted. 

“Oh, so much that he would never 
even consent to his being taught at all. 
But of course-——” Her slight gesture 
dismissed that from among the possi- 
bilities. 

We sat awhile in silence, watching 
the two at the other end of the room. 
The boy was giving to his lesson the 
absorbed, passionate attention of love. . 
His mother’s eyes rested on him 
broodingly. When she spoke again I 
guessed that she had forgotten I was 
a stranger; that, in her mind, I was a 
part of Lattery; that, above all, she 
was passing through a period of in- 
tense stress, and sorely needed an 
outlet. I had only to be passive, and 
she would attain the relief of speech. 

“I was so young,” she said; “only 
nineteen. And I was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter and there was so much to do at 
home. I had never been allowed to 
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learn music; it was one of the things 
my parents said ‘put ideas into girls’ 
heads.’ And they wanted a practical, 
sensible daughter who could attend to 
the dairy and poultry and preserve the 
fruit. So I never had a minute, and 
as I grew older it got worse—the long- 
ing, you know. Music is like that, 
isn’t it? That’s what people don’t 
realize. It’s either in you or it isn’t. 
And if it’s in you, learning when you 
are a child is like boring a channel for 
it to come out by later. If you don’t 
learn, the music is still there, but can’t 
get out; it is beating against solid 
walls all the time.” She stirred. 
“It was like that with me. And then 
William came, and I thought it was a 
way out. Living in a town, you know, 
and having a servant, and no cows 
and hens and butter-making to fill up 
all of every day. So I spoke to him 
about it—about music, and he prom- 
ised, and I was very happy. Of course 
it was too late to be any reali use, and, 
besides, I never had enough, but it 
would have been something. And 
then, after I was married, William— 
didn’t keep his promise. It was about 
the time that Walter was giving him 
so much trouble. William had been 
married before, you know, and Walter 
was his only son. He had been sent 
to a public school and university, and 
he was no good, and William said he 
would have no more of that kind of 
thing. Everybody belonging to him 
lived by the shop, and so everybody 
belonging to him should live for and 
in the shop. He dismissed the assist- 
ant’s housekeeper, and made me do 
her work as well as our own house- 
keeping, and he made me learn type- 
writing and book-keeping and be his 
secretary. He thought it would make 
me take an interest. So there was 
just as much to do as at home, and I 
was married and it was all over. I 
was unhappy then, because there was 
no hope.” 
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She paused a moment, and I tried 
to imagine what her eyes must have 
been before their fires were extin- 
guished. But there was not a spark 
remaining, to guide. 

“Then, before Robin was born,” she 
went on, still, I think, almost entirely 
unconscious of me, “I saw there was 
one way I could set free my music. I 
thought music and dreamed it, day 
and night; I let myself thrill and agon- 
ize to it; I poured my soul into his, 
giving him all I had, and prayed God 
to make it more—to make it enough.” 
She held herself rigid against some on- 
coming flood of emotion until it 
passed. “And He did, and when 
Robin was still almost a baby, I knew 
—I knew. And I thought that as he 
was a boy it would be all right—that 
it was only girls who mustn’t choose. 
But William wouldn’t let him learn; 
he was determined he should follow 
him in the shop, as Walter wouldn’t. 
So Robin only goes to the Grammar 
School, and practises in his prepara- 
tion time. On Mondays, when he has 
his lesson, William is always away on 
business till ten. But unless Mr. Lat- 
tery can set him free, in another year 
his father—” she broke off, with final- 
ity. “See,” she said, “they’ve finished, 
and Mr. Lattery is just going to take 
him through the things he has to play 
at the Festival. But it’s his harmony, 
he says, that makes the scholarship 
certain.” 

I do not know how long after that 
it was that the end came. The boy’s 
music was of a quality there was no 
mistaking; already, for all its imma- 
turity, it held the high passion of the 
dedicated soul, and I let myself go in 
a dream of what should be—heard 
faint flutings of the melody that should 
issue from this reed of the divine 
choosing. . . . 

Then it came—the harsh voice that 
said— 

“So this is what has been going on 




















in my house for the last ten years.” 

Mrs. Gay did not start then; beneath 
the weight of immeasurable disaster 
the crushed soul lies ruined, but still. 
None of us moved; there was some- 
thing infectious in the silent intensity 
of that despair. 

The small, alert, furious eyes of the 
man in the doorway roved to each of 
us in turn. 

“Ten years,” he repeated, and his 
voice was unsteady; he was in a white 
heat of rage. “A long time, but it is 
over now—by accident.” He laughed, 
and the sound was choked and horri- 
ble. “I’m obliged to Brownlaw for 
getting married. It has annoyed his 
housekeeper, and she told me.” 

Still there was no sound, no move- 
ment in the room but his own. The 
man’s strength of purpose laid, as it 
were, a heavy hand on us all; for the 
moment I think there was not one of 
us but felt that it was indeed “over.” 

He looked at his son, and the gleam 
in his eyes was the lust of cruelty. 
“Go to your room,” he said. 

It was then that I saw in the boy 
the weakness of which Lattery had 
spoken. If he had resisted his father, 
Tebelled, dared all, demanded all, we 
could—all three of us—have leaped to 
his aid, have beaten, or, at worst, de- 
fied the man who had set himself 
against the divine thing on his hearth, 
the thing he did not want—in the 
shop. 

But, instead, the lad _ blenched, 
cowed by the will that opposed him, 
the stronger will. He went out with- 
out a word, and in his going robbed us 
of nine-tenths of our strength. But, 
at his father’s first step to follow him, 
Lattery rallied, making agonized use 
of the tenth that was left. He sprang 
to the door and shut it; I had never 
seen him so much moved. He was 
fighting, not for a boy’s right of way, 
but for the heritage of the world. 
“Do you know what you are doing?” 
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he said. 


“Do you know that your son 
has genius—genius?” 


“Has he?” The rat-like eyes fas- 
tened furiously on Lattery. “But he 
is my son, you will remember, and so 
it is going to be knocked out of him. 
Genius! Will genius feed and clothe 
him, as the shop has done all these 
years? He will have no need of gen- 
ius; common sense will do. And it 
won’t take me long to cure him—now 
I know. Once he is rid of your in- 
fluence, that has been undermining 
mine all these years, I shall have no 
dificulty with him.” 

It was true: I could see that by the 
quiver of pain round Lattery’s lips. 
The boy, alongside of the wondrous 
thing, had a weakness of will, a lack 
of moral stamina on which his father 
could work with disastrous effect. If 
he could not dry up the living stream, 
he could dam it effectually between 
the walls of Gay and Son. 

“But you can’t——” stammered Lat- 
tery, almost incoherent before the ne- 
cessity of speaking a language that 
this man could understand: “you 
surely don’t want——” 

“Let me pass,” Gay interrupted, 
savagely. 

Lattery stiffened as he stood, the 
angry color flicking his cheeks. “I 
have taught your son for ten years. 
My opinion is held not valueless. I 
have a right to be heard by you.” 

“You have tricked and deceived me 
for ten years, and you have no right to 
apything—unless it is prosecution. 
Let me pass.” 

It was Mrs. Gay whose hand on Lat- 
tery’s arm induced him, with its poign- 
ant appeal, as from one who knew 
the hopelessness of resistance, to yield. 
He let her draw him aside, and Gay 
left the room. 

“Where are you going, William?” 
At the last moment the cry was wrung 
from her; the sharp fear in her voice 
fell like the touch of ice on my heart. 
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What incredible thing did she dread? 
Yet even that I knew. 

_ He turned in the passage. “To 
Robin—first,” he said. “Stay where 
you are—all of you.” 

An exclamation of scornful rage 
fell from Lattery. But Mrs. Gay shut 
the door swiftly, with a low “Hush!” 

We stood close together about the 
door, as though to shut out some spec- 
tre of horror that clamored for en- 
trance. Yet it was already within. 
Its awful breath was on Mrs. Gay’s 
cheeks as she leaned against the door, 
her eyes closed, her hands clenched. 

“It makes it worse,” she said, in a 
low, toneless voice, “to interfere. You 
mustn’t. I mustn’t. Oh, God, I had 
to find that out years ago. I must— 
I must pretend not to care. The other 
way feeds it—his cruelty.” A shud- 
der racked her. “Do you know what 
he did the first time he caught Robin 
touching one of the pianos in the ware- 
house? He was a little, little boy of 
four, and he whipped him before my 
eyes for it, whipped him till——” But 
what agonizing memory caught the 
breath in her throat we never knew. 
“Tt was then,” she whispered, “that I 
saw I must always—always pretend 
not to care.” 

Lattery murmured something about 
the future—plans for Robin’s future. 
But she looked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly.. It was the present that held 
her terror. 

Silence lay with the heaviness of a 
pall about us. The minutes fell, like 
slow drops of blood, into the night. 
At last there came a sound of return- 
ing steps, and we scattered, leaving 
the doorway free. 

Gay was clearly in a different mood. 
He came in flushed, breathing heavily, 
smiling a little. There was something 
indescribably loathsome in that change 
of mood, that access of sleekness; it 
suggested the satiety of one return- 
ing glutted from unspeakable orgies. 
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“William!” Mrs. Gay’s voice escaped 
again from her control. “What have 
you done—to Robin?” 

He stopped smiling, and faced her. 
“What is one obliged to do,” he asked, 
briskly, “with disobedient children? 
I have flogged him.” 

For a moment I am certain we were 
all held in the same physical bondage 
—a sensation of actual suffocation. It 
was Robin’s mother who first fought 
it successfully. 


“William!” she gasped. “William! 
He was seventeen last week.” 
“What does that matter? When he 


disobeys me, he will be punished as 
I think fit. If necessary, as I have 
told him, the punishment will be re- 
peated. And, as I have also told him, 
there will be no half-measures now, 
He leaves school at once, and comes 
into the shop tomorrow morning. 
Henceforward I will know how he 
spends every hour of his day.” 

Though there was no light in Mrs. 
Gay’s eyes, they were still capable, I 
saw, of darkening. And the shadow 
that lay on them now was an agony of 
terror. 

“You told him that? You robbed 
him of all hope, and then you-——?” 

“Certainly I did. The sooner he 
realizes that all this musical nonsense 
is at an end, the better.” 

With a curious, panting sound Mrs. 
Gay ran to the door. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To him.” 

“You can’t. I’ve locked him in.” 

Mrs. Gay turned. “William,” she 
said, “I must go to him.” Her voice 
was suddenly very quiet and steady, 
but it was as though in her extremity 
she had summoned to her aid all the 
motherhood of the world. And before 
the wind of those myriad, mighty 
wings, the man, though uncompre 
hending, fell back. 

“Robin won’t thank you,” he grum- 
bled uneasily. “He won’t want to see 














anyone yet. I was obliged to punish 
him very severely, and ——” 

“Please go first,” she said. “Quickly.” 
She turned to Lattery and me. 
“Come, too,” she breathed, “I—I am 
afraid.” 

We followed. The door that Gay 
unlocked opened on to a large bed- 
room—evidently his and hers. It was 
empty. I guessed that the door oppo- 
site led to a dressing room, in which 
the boy slept. It wouid be like Gay to 
deny him even the freedom of the 
night, This second door was ajar, 
and from a peg on the near side of it 
hung a dressing-gown. That was all 
that for the moment I noticed. Then 
—simultaneously, I think—we all saw 
what Mrs. Gay was looking at. The 
white girdle of the dressing-gown had 
been withdrawn, looped round the peg, 
and the two ends of it thrown over 
the top of the door on to the other 
side. And they hung, not slackly, but 
taut and __ strained beneath a 
weight... . 

It was Lattery who sprang to that 
door and passed to the other side of it. 
Gay followed. There was no need for 
words. We knew. Mrs. Gay, I real- 
ized, had known downstairs, when she 
said, “I am afraid.” More than that; 
she had lived for years with the fear 
that was now irremediable reality. 

Another moment, and the cord 
dropped, with a sickening slackness, 
on our side of the door. Lattery’s 
face showed. 

“The doctor,” he said, but only his 
lips moved; there was no sound. 

Mrs. Gay stopped me with a gesture. 
“It’s no use,” she said. “Don’t you 


understand? He did it at once, or he 
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So it 


would not have done it at all. 
is too late.” 
Gay’s face appeared behind Lat- 


tery’s. It was greenly pallid, and his 
eyes were glazed with fear. I felt the 
stirring of compassion. To be a mur- 
derer, and yet live—yet be entitled to 
life! 

But Mrs. Gay, looking at him with 
calm, relentless insight, laid bare his 
craven soul. 

“No, you’re in no danger, William,” 
she said. “If we could hang you by 
telling, we’d all tell. But we couldn’t; 
we could only shame Robin. And so 
you’re quite safe.” Her eyes, dull as 
ashes, yet seared him like lightning: I 
saw him wince. “You'll even be able, 
William, to draft the paragraph for 
the loca] paper yourself; no one will 
guess the truth. And you know the 
sort of thing. ‘Mr. Gay, who on Mon- 
day evening had occasion to reprove 
his son for idleness-——’ ” 

The steady voice failed; she gave a 
gasp. “What was that?” she asked, 
sharply. But there had been no sound. 
“I thought—something happened,” she 
added, and moved in an uncertain 
way to the door behind which her son 
lay. Lattery and Gay came into the 
outer room to let her pass. On the 
threshold she turned and faced her 
husband. And something had hap- 
pened: she was different. 

For an instant I could give the dif- 
ference no name. Then it came, with 
a sick rush of horror. There was @ 
light in her eyes—the light, not of rea- 
GRR. < His 

And the smile on her lips was tri- 
umphant. “So you haven't,” she said, 
“got him--after all—for the shop... .” 

V. H. Friedlaender. 
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It is always possible that something 
old may come out of Bgypt. More 
truly than of the Romans it might be 
said of the Egyptians that they built 
for eternity, but their buildings were 
not designed, like the Roman, for 
eternal use but for eternal memory. 
It was not their ancient monuments 
which they hoped to preserve; their an- 
cient monuments themselves aimed at 
the preservation of something still 
more precious—the record, the prop- 
erty, the painted or carved similitude, 
the very skin and bones of the ancient 
dead. Ina country where for at least 
four thousand years the eye of its 
people was fixed upon the past, and 
the finest arts had sepulchre for their 
purpose, the learned who occupy their 
business in the research for antiquity 
may delve with perpetual hope, Lapped 
among the immemorial cerements of a 
tomb, what treasure might not be dis- 
covered! What primeval plaything, or 
annals of a king more ancient when 
Abraham arrived in Egypt than Abra- 
ham now is! But there are minds also 
to whom all the treasuries and arts 
and memorials of sepulchral Egypt, 
poured out together in jostling abun- 
dance, would not turn the scale against 
one litile line of Greek buried beside 
some scholar when the light of Greece 
was breaking in upon those hiero- 
glyphic repetitions. 

The industrious grubbing of explora- 
tion has already yielded many such 
joyous discoveries—lines and paper 
fragments of well-known poetry, whole 
farces even and criticisms, and a roll 
or two of the philosophers, copied be- 
fore Cleopatra was queen. It is a 
great result, but undoubtedly the 
off-chance of a still more splendid find 
has stimulated the explorer’s efforts. 
Might it not be possible to unearth or 
disentomb some copy of the Gospels, 


or of one of the Gospels, written down 
two centuries or nearly three earlier 
than any manuscript now known? If 
Wwe May assume that some record of 
Christ’s life was made in writing, 
even as haphazard notes, by people 
who, actually knew Him, or had at 
least conversed with others who did, 
there seems nothing to prevent such a 
discovery. 

Older manuscripts are being found, 
and scholars easily decipher and in- 
terpret them. So far as preservation 
goes, the difference between sixteen 
and eighteen centuries hardly counts, 
and it seems fairly certain that within 
thirty or forty years of Christ’s death 
there were large numbers of men and 
women in various parts of the Empire 
who would have accounted it their 
greatest privilege to copy all that was 
remembered of His words and actions, 
and their greatest treasure to possess 
the record even in the grave. It may 
well happen that with the bones or 
mummy of some such follower of His 
great example the buried treasure 
itself will some day be exhumed. It is 
not impossible that an entirely new 
record will be found—a fifth Gospel, of 
more indisputable date, some narrative 
written down by some contemporary 
“who knew the Lord,” and kept his 
memories by him as a secret posses- 
sion; or some original history from 
which many details in later writings 
may have been derived. Such are the 
conjectures of imagination, but they 
are conjectures well within the reach 
of hope. 

Egypt’s latest disclosure of Christian 
history encourages that hope, but does 
not fulfil it. Some six years ago a 
Greek manuscript on vellum was dis- 
covered in Dgypt, containing all the 
four recognized Gospels, though St. 
Mark and St. John have exchanged 
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places in the order. It will probably 
be known as “the Freer MS.,” because 
Mr, ©. L. Freer, a wealthy American, 
purchased it from an Arab dealer in 
Egypt, and presented it to Washington. 
By his direction, Professor Sanders of 
the University of Michigan has de- 
ciphered the whole text, made a colla- 
tion with the other ancient versions, 
and prepared a facsimile which that 
University has now presented to the 
British Museum. A learned article 
upon the date and significance of the 
manuscript, written by a New Testa- 
ment scholar, was published in last 
Tuesday’s “Times,” and on Wednesday 
a facsimile of one passage was given. 
He dates it not earlier than the fifth 
century; Professor Sanders inclines to 
the fourth; but in either case, invalu- 
able as the manuscript is, it does not 
fulfil that hope of which we spoke. It 
contains no fresh and unknown narra- 
tive. It is not a more ancient original 
from which other narratives were par- 
tially derived. It belongs, approxi- 
mately to the same age as the best 
surviving manuscripts, and it is for the 
most part based upon the same older 
foundations that still remain undiscov- 
ered. Certainly, it is marked by points 
of difference, which are carefully ex- 
pounded in the “Times” article as in 
the collation by Professor Sanders. 
But these differences, though of great 
interest for scholars, are not in them- 
selves of importance; they are not vital 
for the world; they do not establish or 
in any degree alter our knowledge of 
Christ’s life or nature. They are 
curious, but unessential. 

One passage only is of rather wider 
significance, though this also is not 
vital. In the so-called “appendix” at 
the end of St. Mark’s Gospel, usually 
consisting of twelve verses, beginning 
with the ninth in chapter xvi., some 
sentences are inserted which are 
found in no other manuscript hitherto 
discovered, though the “Times” writer 
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tells us they were known to St. Jerome, 
who quotes from them, and St. Je 
rome’s date was about 340 to 420. The 
passage is inserted after verse 14, in 
which Christ is represented as appear- 
ing to the eleven as they sat at meat, 
and upbraiding them with their unbe- 
lief and hardness of heart. As trans- 
lated by the “Times” writer, it runs:— 


“And they excused themselves, say- 
ing that this age of lawlessness and 
unbelief is under Satan, who, through 
the agency of unclean spirits, suffers 
not the true power of God to be ap- 
prehended. For this cause, said they 
unto Christ, reveal now at once thy 
righteousness. And Christ said unto 
them, The limit of the years of the 
power of Satan is (not) fulfilled, but it 
draweth near [the text, here and else- 
where, is corrupt]: for the sake of 
those that have sinned was I given up 
unto death, that they may return unto 
the truth and sin no more, but may 
inherit the spiritual and incorruptible 
glory of righteousness in heaven.” 
The text then continues, “But go ye 
into ali the world,” and so on, as from 
the 15th verse of the ordinary version 
to the end of the Gospel. 

We suppose it is obvious that this is 
one of the passages introduced by an 
early writer without much authority. 
It was a temptation to complete St. 
Mark, for, as is well-known, the two 
oldest fourth-century manuscripts 
leave off abruptly with the words, “for 
they were afraid,” at the end of verse 
8, and the rest had undoubtedly been 
added by a different hand, or by more 
hands than one. In the monastery of 
Etchmiadzin, the capital of Armenian 
religion at the foot af Ararat, the pres- 
ent writer has seen the tenth-century 
copy of a fifth-century manuscript 
bound in ivory boards of Byzantine 
carying. At the end of verse 8, in St. 
Mark’s last chapter, the scribe evi- 
dently intended to mark the conclusion 
of the Gospel. He has filled up the 
rest of the line with vermilion flour- 
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ishes and stars, to show that this was 
really the end. Then, as though by an 
after-thought, on the top of his flour- 
ishes and stars, he has added, also in 
vermilion ink, the casual information 
that the rest was the work of Ariston, 
and he has proceeded to copy the 
“appendix” in the same black uncials 
as the foregoing text. Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare made the discovery about 
twenty years ago, and he conjectured 
this “Ariston” to be the man of that 
name mentioned by Papias as one of 
Christ’s disciples. All that matters 
here is the proof that one hand at least, 
and not a very skilful hand, added this 
piece in order to complete the Gospel, 
and now it appears that another had 
introduced a still further passage, 
which was generally known in the 
fourth century, but was not generally 
adopted, and has survived only in 
this single copy, so far as yet is 
known. 

Obviously the early readers and 
copyists of Christ’s biographies did not 
value the passage highly, and, indeed, 
except as a curiosity, it has little value 
in itself. Its doctrinal language could 
easily be imitated by some Manichzean, 
or by any believer in the temporal 
power of Satan to be succeeded by the 
millennium of Christ. It belongs to an 
age when metaphysical or ecclesiastic 
doctrine was superseding the fresh and 
natural radiance of Christ’s own mes- 
sage. It adds nothing to our knowledge 
of Christ; it does not amplify or con- 
firm the world’s ideal of Him. It does 
not even possess the interest of the 
“Logia” which the Egyptian papyrus 
revealed at Oxyrhynchus about sixteen 
years ago. Take the celebrated Logion 
V., for instance:— 


“Jesus says, wherever there may be 
two, they are not Godless, and where 
there is one alone, I say I am with 
him. Lift the stone, and there thou 


shalt find Me: split the log, and I am 
there.” 





“Never Man Spake Like This Man.” 


That supposed quotation appears to 
date from about the middle of the 
second century, and it is joined with 
others that are imitations or memories 
of Christ’s sayings actually recorded 
in the Gospels. Yet it has not the 
true ring. It sounds metaphysical, 
philosophic. Some sort of a Pantheist 
might have said it of Hertha, or some 
other symbol of the all-pervading 
Mind. It has neither the simplicity 
nor the surprise, the sudden glow, of 
those sayings or actions at which we 
exclaim at once, “That is the voice of 
Christ; this is indeed the finger of 
God!” 

Such actions, we mean, as the violent 
purging of the Temple from those who 
had made it a den of thieves. Thou- 
sands of Jews must have known that 
it ought to be purged, but the abomina- 
tion continued till the divine rage 
flamed upon-it. Or that stooping down, 
as though writing on the ground, 
when the woman taken in the very act 
of adultery was brought before him— 
what depth of sympathy, what con- 
sideration for the sense of shame! “He 
that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the first stone at her’; let that 
stand as our first of Christ’s obviously 
genuine sayings, and “Neither do I 
condemn thee; go, and sin no more,” 
as the second. Or, in contrast to this 
gentleness towards acknowledged law- 
breakers, take the indignant denuncia- 
tion of those who kept the letter of the 
law, built the tombs of the prophets 
whom their fathers killed, and were 
ready themselves to kill any new 
prophet .that appeared: “You hypo- 
crites, you serpents, you generation of 
vipers, you fools and blind, you who 
cannot escape the damnation of hell, 
and compared with whom Sodom and 
Gomorrah shall find the day of judg- 
ment tolerable!” “Never man spake 
like this man,” said the officers, or 
police-spies, whom the chief priests 
and Pharisees sent to report, and we 
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need not wonder that their report was 
meagre. 

It is unnecessary to recall other say- 
ings that have passed into the lives of a 
large part of mankind; such sayings as 
the praise of the widow’s mite; the 
parables of the Prodigal Son, the pear! 
of great price, or the little leaven that 
stirs the whole dull lump into action; 
“Behold the birds’; “consider the 
lilies”; “go and sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor’; “the kingdom of 
heaven is within you,” and “what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
“the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath”; “let the 
dead bury the dead”; “the things that 
come out of the heart defile a man”— 
and so we might go on, calling many 
more to mind, till we come to the one 
prayer of all true martyrdom, “Father, 
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forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” In all these sayings we feel 
the surprise of new revelation, as well 
as the simplicity. There is the sudden 
glow of something surpassing all the 
bounds of duty, law, or custom—the 
glow of ali works of supererogation; 
such a glow as the lover feels when he 
cannot do enough for the beloved; or 
as the woman that was a sinner felt 
when, to the disgust of the Charity 
Organizers of the time, she brought her 
alabaster box of precious ointment; or 
such as the Happy Warrior feels when 
attired with sudden brightness, like a 
man inspired. Of all this one finds no 
trace in the new addition to St. Mark, 
or in other fragments hitherto dis- 
covered, and that is why we think 
them curious and interesting rather 
than vital in importance. 





OVERLOANED AND OVERARMED. 


* The world is overloaned and over- 
armed. That, we think, is the opinion 
of shrewd observers in the City, and it 
is an opinion which must be reflected 
and shared by leaders in commerce and 
finance all the world over. This is a 
mechanical age, an inventive age, a 
spending age, an age in which all the 
capital that can be supplied, all the 
surplus savings, all the liquid resources 
of rich countries are greedily absorbed 
and swallowed. If the money could be 
employed in reproductive works, or in 
the promotion of public utilities, all 
would be very well, for the liquid fund 
of capital (i.e, the saved surplus) 
would grow larger year after year, ex- 
panding with every expansion of in- 
dustrial activity. But, alas! war and 
armaments, the twin ogres of our bar- 
barie civilization, are greedily devour- 
ing a larger and larger share. We may 
admire the marvellous inventive skill 
which ig applied with such horrible 


success to the manufacture of military, 
naval, and aerial appliance for the 
destruction of life and property; we 
may glory in the patriotism which in 
every nation is called into being to 
support this rivalry at all sacrifices 
and all costs. But at the same time, 
every sober-minded man must recog- 
nize in speeches like that which Mr. 
Pease, our Minister of Education, gave 
to the Peace Society a note that ought 
to be struck boldly and loudly in 
every centre of enlightenment. Let us 
combine patriotism with common 
sense. Let us exhibit also a larger 
patriotism, and do our best as a civil- 
ized nation to check a process which 
can only lead society to bankruptcy or 
burial. Let us ask great statesmen 
like Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
to take without delay some remedial 
step. 

Something has been done, and far 
more might be done, by our great 
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bankers and finance houses. London 
certainly has worked hard to check the 
progress of hostilities in the Balkans 
by refusing to lend money to belliger- 
ents, actual or potential. Paris un- 
fortunately took a different view. But 
London is not conserving its capital as 
carefully as it might. No reason has 
been disclosed for the immense loan of 
eleven millions to Brazil. We believe 
thaf’ six would have been ample. The 
remainder is a danger to investors 
here, and a burden to the groaning and 
discontented taxpayers of Brazil. It is 
high time also that a severe discrimin- 
ation should be exercised against arma- 
ment loans, of which a peculiarly evil 
specimen has just been disclosed by 
the very enterprising correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph at Pekin. After 
stating that he has inspected all the 
documents relating to the mysterious 
Austrian loan, he gave the following 
details:— 


Two loan agreements exist, signed 
on April 10th. One is for the sum of 
£2,000,000, made in the name of the 
Austrian Stabilimento Tecnico Tri- 
estino, and the second is for £1,200,- 
000, in the name of the Vulcan Iron 
Works, of Stettin. Both, however, are 
negotiated as one transaction through 
the Austrian Legation. 

The first agreement calls for £1,206,- 
000 cash in 45 days after the signature, 
namely, before May 25th, while the 
second calls for £329,658 cash at the 
same interval, the balance being re- 
tained by the negotiating houses 
pending the purchase of torpedo-boats. 
The loan is at 6 per centum interest, 
issued at a minimum of 100, the Chi- 
nese receiving 92 net. The security 
is a second charge on the land transfer 
tax, the first charge being the £300,- 
000 Austrian Poldehiitte loan pre 
viously negotiated in Vienna, but if 
the tax, which is still uncollected, 
fails, the Government undertakes to 


assign other liquid revenue, namely, 
the surplus of the salt tax. 

So far only £500,000 in cash has been 
paid over, and it is reported that diffi- 
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culties have arisen regarding the bal- 
ance. 

Here we have an armaments loan 
negotiated by the Austrian Legation 
with China for the benefit of arma- 
ment firms in Austria and Germany, 
with whom the proceeds of the loan 
are to be spent. What does China 
want with torpedo boats, and what 
business has an Bmbassy to engage in 
these sort of transactions? The 
Daily Telegraph correspondent contin- 
ues :— 


One identical article in both con- 
tracts contains the following signifi- 
cant phrase:—“The Minister of Fi- 
nance, having obtained the sanction of 
the Advisory Council to issue a £20,- 
000,000 loan, this issue is considered a 
part.” These contracts, as already 
pointed out, therefore, inextricably 
muddle the quintuple position. Aus- 
tria, in the event of trouble, is certain 
to claim prior rights over a moiety of 
the salt revenue, while the Chinese 
Parliamentary view, that all these 
contracts, including that for the quin- 
tuple loan, are illegal, is immeasurably 
strengthened by the language of the 
Austrian agreements, which are both 
unjustified, as they destroy the Gov- 
ernment’s right to negotiate an addi- 
tional £25,000,000. 

We have quoted this as an illustra- 
tion and example of a great and grow- 
ing evil—the combination of armament 
and banking interests with diplomacy 
in order to induce (by means which 
can be imagined) weak Powers and 
Ministers not always inflexibly disin- 
terested to borrow money for arma- 
ments which can only do mischief. 
Everyone will recall the case of the 
Brazilian Dreadnoughts which shelled 
Rio as soon as they arrived from Eng- 
land. Turkey and Chile are equally 
notorious cases, and the war in the 
Balkans has been in one of its aspects 
a competition between Krupp and 
Creusot and the groups of bankers 
which support those eminent manufac- 
turing concerns. It is in this way that 














Mulligatawny. 


the capital resources of the world are 
being sapped and drained away. The 
failure of the Chinese loan in Germany 
ig not unconnected with the great cap- 
ital] levy for fortifications and arma- 
ments. The recent liquidation in Paris 
is clearly due to the huge sums which 
Paris bankers have been raising to 
finance the Balkan War and the civil 
war in Mexico. The Stock Exchange 
has been staggered by this last item of 
20 millions sterling which the Mexican 
Government hopes to get (at a usurious 
rate) from French investors. And the 
new French military projects will al- 
most certainly involve a large issue of 
Rentes in the near future. Can we 
wonder that in the last year French 
Rentes have dropped from 93% to 8544? 
Can we wonder that capital is be 
coming scarcer and scarcer, and that 
many legitimate and highly productive 
enterprises all the world over are suf- 
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fering from the evils which we have 
briefly enumerated? Perhaps some 
day, when things have got a little 
worse, the City magnates will meet 
together to discuss these merits with- 
out the assistance of the Navy League, 
or the airship promoters, or the Con- 
scription League, or the other organiza- 
tions which exist to prey upon capital 
and labor, directing their zealous but 
misguided efforts to the creation of 
national] panics and international jeal- 
ousies. Is it not possible to divert 
some of this social energy, which now 
takes Chauvinistic forms and expres- 
sions, into the religion and service of 
humanity? Is it not possible to divert 
some of these wasted millions to the 
removal of slums, the prevention of 
crime, the nourishment of the young, 
the care of the infirm, or to the im- 
provement of our towns and our 
countryside? 





MULLIGATAWNY. 


[“Mulligatawny (Tamil—milagutunni, lit. pepper-water). An 
East Indian curry-soup.”—English Dictionary.] 
There are soups of various patterns, that range from the 


humble pea 


To the aldermanic turtle that’s not for the likes o’ me, 
But the priceless pick of the boiling is made on the masterly 


plan 


Of Misther Mulligatawny, the eminent Irishman. 


For what is the soup of Scotland (the gourmet shudders and 


pales), 


Or what is your cock-a-leekie—the probable soup of Wales, 
Or any infusion fiavored by English corduroy 
To the soup of Mulligatawny, the broth of an Irish boy? 





But Philology thrust her nose in, and hatched a horrible plot 

That the manhood of Mulligatawny should shamefully be for- 
got; 

She implied that Mulligatawny was never a shamrock fruit, 

And wasn’t discovered in Erin, but came from an Indian root. 
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Now credit, it’s my conviction, should go where credit is due, 
Se I feel constrained to batter Philology’s nose askew 
With the fact that the Monarch of All Soups is made on the 


masterly plan 


Of Misther Mulligatawny, the eminent Irishman. 





JAPAN AMONG THE NATIONS. 


By Sim VALENTINE CHIROL. 


The gravity of the situation arising 
out of the Alien Land Bill passed by 
. the Californian State Legislature may 
be measured both by the pressure ap- 
plied from Washington to prevent its 
enactment and by the popular resent- 
ment aroused in Japan. It threatens 
to force to a definite issue a question 
which diplomacy has hitherto been at 
pains to elude by a series of skilful 
compromises, and it does so just at a 
time when the centre of political 
stability in Japan is shifting rapidly 
away from the small group of experi- 
enced statesmen who have hitherto 
controlled the national forces. 

The primary object of Japan is to 
protect the material interests of Japan- 
ese settlers, whose right to hold the 
properties they have acquired and de- 
veloped on American soil is seriously 
threatened by legistation which, if en- 
forced in California, may not im- 
probably be adopted in other States of 
the American Union. The ultimate 
issue involved is, in fact, whether 
Japan, who has made good her title to 
be treated on a footing of complete 
equality as one of the great Powers 
of the world, is not also entitled to 
rank among the civilized pations 
whose citizens the American Republic 
is ready to welcome, subject to a few 
well-defined exceptions, within its 
fold whenever they are prepared to 
transfer their allegiance to it; or 


whether her people are to be individ- 
ually subjected to the disabilities im- 
posed upon Asiatics collectively, whose 


lower plane of civilization is held to 
justify their exclusion from the enjoy- 
ment of rights freely accorded to all 
those who come with European creden- 
tials. Such an issue, whether it be 
raised in Law Courts or through 
diplomatic channels, will have to be 
met and dealt with on equally broad 
grounds. 

Probably the majority of Japanese 
immigrants are superior to many at 
least of the ignorant and squalid mass 
of Slovaks, Ruthenians, Russian and 
Polish Jews and others who swarm 
Over every year from Eastern Europe 
to America, and whose absorption and 
assimilation, as thoughtful Americans 
themselves recognize, are beginning to 
constitute a very formidable problem, 
both social and political. If the right 
of naturalization is to be denied to all 
Japanese, it cannot be on the ground 
that every Japanese is personally more 
undesirable as a citizen than any 
European. 

A color bar cannot very logically be 
pleaded as in itself prohibitive by a 
State which within living memory 
waged the greatest civil war of mod- 
ern times in order to establish the 
claim of American negroes to equal 
rights of citizenship with the white 
population of the Republic. Then, 
again, the number of mixed marriages 
between Japanese and Europeans is, 
no doubt, still very small, but it is in- 
creasing, and it would be easy to name 
several Japanese in high positions who 
have set the example. Could the color 
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bar be maintained also against the off- 
spring of such unions? Even less can 
religion be an operative bar, for there 
are already considerable Christian 
communities in Japan, and Japanese 
Christians are to be found in no small 
number among the middle and upper 
classes. 

Nor could any educational bar be 
sustained. There is no branch of sci- 
ence or art or letters in which the 
Japanese have not shown themselves 
capable of acquiring proficiency, while 
in some they have already earned con- 
spicuous distinction. 

The bar of race would therefore 


seem to be the only one which could.- 


be plausibly maintained. The Japan- 
ese rank as an Asiatic race, and if 
there is no room for any Asiatics in 
the wide fold of American citizenship 
there can therefore be no room for 
Japanese. Though the Japanese dis- 
play characteristics which no other 
Asiatic race possesses in anything like 
the same degree, if at all—e.g., thor- 
Oughness and method, great organiz- 
ing ability, in fact, “the infinite capac- 
ity of taking pains,” and above all the 
spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice— 
Japan has been too long bound up with 
Asia by geographical propinquity and 
by the traditions of her own ancient 
civilization to repudiate her Asiatic 
descent. 

The question which she may raise 
with much greater propriety is whether 
her Asiatic descent is permanently to 
disqualify her for the enjoyment of the 
full rights freely accorded to one an- 
other by the great nations into whose 
comity she has already gained en- 
trance on a footing of complete politi- 
eal equality. Her argument would 
presumably be:—*“Modern civilization 
is not a matter of longitude or latitude, 
of race or of creed. Japan has based 
upon it her laws and institutions; she 
has conformed her national life to it. 
In so far as the term Asiatic connotes 


active or passive antagonism to the in- 
fluences of modern civilization, Japan 
has ceased to be an Asiatic nation. 

Could the case of Japan be argued 
on those broad lines before an abso- 
lutely impartial tribunal it would open 
up a page without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. It is in regard to 
the events of our own times that we 
are most apt not to see the forest for 
the trees. Otherwise it would surely 
be more generally realized that for hu- 
man interest, for the influence it must 
exercise upon the future of the human 
race as a whole, no event which has 
happened within our own generation 
can compare with the rise of Japan. 
For within 50 years a nation which is 
neither Occidental, nor White, nor 
Christian has for the first time taken 
its place alongside the nations who 
pride themselves on being Occidental 
and White and Christian, as one of the 
Great Powers of the world. Her ex- 
ample, too, has fired the imagination 
of the whole of Asia. Other Asiatic 
peoples may lack more or less entirely 
the national energy and discipline and 
the many other peculiar qualities to 
which Japan owes her exaltation; but 
for better or for worse, they have at 
least been aroused from their coma. 
Though perhaps none may be capable 
of following in her footsteps, she has 
all the world over shaken the fatalis- 
tic acquiescence of other races in the 
white man’s claim to pre-eminent do- 
minion. The earth has ceased to be 
his inalienable inheritance. That is 
the phenomenon that invests the emer- 
gence of Japan with a significance 
which transcends all other phenomena 
of contemporary history. 

Even those who have great faith in 
the future of Japan must admit that 
so rapid and profound a transforma- 
tion as her national life has passed 
through, and has yet to pass through 
before her future can be regarded as 
fully assured, is by no means free 
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from peril. She has been and is stiil 
putting new wine into old bottles with 
an extraordinarily bold hand. Fortu- 
nately the old bottles were finely 
made, and the civilization of old Japan 
has proved far more adaptable than it 
would seem at first sight to the mod- 
ern civilization which new Japan has 
imported from the West—perhaps be- 
cause the Japanese have always pos- 
sessed the gift of discriminating 
eclecticism. Since she first determined 
some 50 years ago to steer her course 
by new compasses, she has never gone 
seriously wrong. Time and again she 
has subjected the growth of her new 
vitality to the severest tests, and many 
on each occasion have been the proph- 
ets of evil among her detractors; but 
on each occasion the event has belied 
their predictions. Are similar predic- 
tions more likely of fulfilment now 
that the great era of Meiji has come to 
an end? : 

When the Emperor Mutsuhito died 
last summer it was felt that with him 
passed away not merely a great and 
wise ruler whose reign covered half a 
century of national renascence and 
successful effort, but the controlling 
influence of the whole generation 
which, under his august auspices, had 
made the new Japan. The tremen- 
dous and in the main peaceful revolu- 
tion which synchronized with Mutsu- 
hito’s succession to the Throne is 
known in the annals of Japan not as 
a revolution, but as “the Restoration,” 
because it was around the revival of 
the ancient Imperial authority that, 
on the abdication of the Shogunate, 
all the progressive forces rallied to 
evolve a modern nationhood. Through- 
out Mutsuhito’s reign the Imperial! au- 
thority remained the dominant factor 
in the State. So long as the Emperor 
Mutsuhito lived, though the influence 
of Parliament and the cohesion of po- 
litical parties gradually increased, the 
Emperor and the group of Elder 
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Statesmen who continued to enjoy 
his most intimate confidence remained 
in fact supreme. 

Within six months of the late Em- 
peror’s death this order of things had 
already passed away. Though the 
Cabinet formed by the Admiral Count 
Yamamoto represents something of a 
compromise, the Tokyo correspondence 
of The Times has clearly shown how 
long and how swift a stride Japan has 
made towards genuine democratic 
government. 

Thus before the new era of Taisho, 
or righteousness, is even a year old 
Japan has already entered on another 
great experiment which in the life 
time of the Emperor Mutsuhito would 
have been aimost unthinkable. The 
whole era of Meiji belonged essentially 
to the Samurai, with whom the feudal 
spirit, with its many chivalrous quali- 
ties, survived long after feudal insti- 
tutions had been swept away. With 
the immense expansion of Japanese 
commerce and industry—the inevitable 
ecomonic corollary of the translation 
of the old Samurai spirit into modern 
terms of costly battleships and army 
corps—there has grown up a new mid- 
dle class such as never before existed 
in Japan. It includes not only mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and financiers, 
but members of all the intellectual 
professions which minister to the 
manifold requirements of a more com- 
plex social organization. Recruited 
partly from the Samurai and partly 
from the lower classes, its interests 
are necessarily more material, its in- 
stincts more democratic. It does not 
follow that it will be less patriotic, 
though its patriotism may assume less 
quixotic forms. Anyhow, it will, for 
better or for worse, probably seek 
closer contact with the Western world. 
Whether, under the temptations of 
such closer contact with the love of 
wealth and luxury which prevails 


throughout the Western world, the 
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younger generation may not sacrifice 
too much of the Spartan simplicity and 
self-sacrificing endurance upon which 
its elders prided themselves, many 
thoughtful Japanese themselves enter- 
tain grave doubts. One thing, how- 
ever, seems certain—namely, that the 
more popular the form of government 
grows to be in Japan, the more will 
her rulers be compelled to insist on the 
full recognition of ber position among 
the nations of the world. A democ- 
racy has a peculiar sensitiveness of its 
own in regard to all questions of na- 
tional dignity, and for many reasons 
it will be more acute in a Japanese 
than in a Western democracy. Such 
questions as have already arisen in the 
United States and in some of our own 
dominions with regard to the rights of 
The Times. 
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Japanese subjects would have been far 
more difficult to settle by amicable 
compromises had they been dealt with 
at Tokyo by party leaders in a full 
blaze of Parliamentary limelight, and 
not, as has hitherto been possible, by 
a few experienced statesmen as- 
sembled in the cooler atmosphere of 
the Emperor’s own Council-room. 

The fact that Japan seems to be 
rapidly advancing towards standards 
of democratic government, hitherto 
exclusively associated with the West, 
may be held by many to strengthen 
her claim to full equality of treatment 
by all Western nations. But on the 
other hand, if her claim is denied, it 
will be all the more difficult to restrain 
the passionate outburst of popular feel- 
ing in Japan. 





A PREMIER-PRESIDENT. 


The passage last week of the new 
‘Tariff Bill through the Lower House 
of the American Congress, within less 
than two months of its introduction, 
suggests that the President may prove 
the greatest asset that the Democratic 
Party possess. A political position is 
often what its occupant makes of it. 
The American Presidency in particular 
expands or contracts in its authority 
and prerogatives according to the views 
and personality of the man who holds 
it. Some Presidents, like Mr. McKin- 
ley, refrain from initiative. Great 
things may happen during their 
Presidency, but they can hardly be 
said to preside over them. Others, 
like Mr. Roosevelt, make the White 
House the link of American politics, 
frame their own policies, and try and 
force Congress into accepting them. 
Others, again, like Mr. Taft, essay a 
-middle course of remonstrance, com- 
promise, and appeal, and end, as a 


rule, by alienating everyone and 
achieving nothing. 

It makes an enormous difference to 
which of these conceptions of his 
duties any given President inclines. In 
England, we are apt to over-estimate 
the power of the American Chief Mag- 
istrate. That power is undoubtedly 
very great. The President is the 
head—to a large extent, the working 
head—of the Army and Navy; he has 
charge of the whole Federal adminis- 
tration, and the appointment of am- 
bassadors, consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, Cabinet Ministers—in 
fact, of all the higher Federal officers— 
initiates in him; he may convene Con- 
gress in extraordinary session when- 
ever he so pleases; his right of veto 
gives him the power to delay and, at 
times, to block any and every measure 
of which he disapproves; the conduct 
of foreign affairs, in all except its fina? 
phase, is under his immediate control; 
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and virtually he is irremovable. But 
to all this, there is another and less 
imposing side. The President selects 
officers and makes appointments, but it 
is the Senate that confirms or rejects 
them, The President concludes treaties, 
but, as we know only too well, a two- 
thirds majority in the Senate is re- 
quired for their ratification. The Pres- 
ident suggests legislation; it is for Con- 
gress to act on his suggestion or to 
disregard it as it wills. The President 
vetoes a measure, but it becomes law 


if both Houses by a two-thirds ma- 


jority pass it anew over his head. 

In fact the actual influence of the 
President on legislation is in many 
ways less than that of a British Prime 
Minister. Even under the most favor- 
able circumstances—that is to say, 
when his party commands a majority 
in both Houses—his power over Bills 
depends wholly on the goodwill of 
Congress. He may recommend every- 
thing, but he can direct nothing. 
Neither he nor his Cabinet Ministers 
sit in Congress or hold any recognized 
communication with it except through 
the medium of written messages. The 
Administration has no official spokes- 
man in either House to expound its 
policy and influence the course of de- 
bate; and an appeal to the known 
wishes or opinions of the President is 
apt to be resented as dictation. Both 
Houses are rigidly tenacious of their 
Constitutional powers, jealous of out- 
side interference, especially from the 
White House and always ready to en- 
croach on the debatable ground left un- 
assigned by the Constitution. The 
“Sages of 1789” accomplisited more 
than they intended. They divided the 
Executive from the Legislature so 
firmly as to make each, not only inde- 
pendent, but hostile, and therefore 
weak. Each organ of government has 
come ‘to be a jealous observer and re- 
strainer of the others; and the energy 
which under the English or Cabinet 


system is given up almost entirely to 
the work of legislation spends itself in 
America in excessive strife among the 
various bodies created to check and 
balance one another. Nobody has even 
a comparatively free hand. Everybody 
hampers everybody else. The conse- 
quence is that while the negative busi- 
ness of government has been fairly 
well done, while many hot-headed 
Presidents have been held in leash 
and many bad Bills quashed, its 
positive side is starved. There is, per- 
haps, no form of government which 
makes it so difficult to get anything 
done as the American. 

Mr. Wilson is clearly going to make 
it one of the supreme objects of his 
Presidency to overcome this defect, and 
to substitute conferences and co-opera- 
tion for the jarring relations that have 
hitherto obtained between the White 
House and Congress. Other Presidents 
have sought, and to some extent have 
achieved, the same end by humoring 
the party leaders in the House and 
Senate, and allowing them to distribute 
the patronage for him. But Mr. Wilson 
began his term of office by announcing 
that he would have nothing to do with 
questions of patronage, and that all 
such matters would have to be referred 
to the heads of the State Departments. 
The system under which the President 
bribes and cajoles Congress by the 
bait of the spoils, while Congress 
brings pressure on the President by 
withholding appropriations or refusing 
to confirm appointments, finds no place 
in his theory of what the American 
government should and might do. He 
obviously regards himself as above all 
things the representative of the people 
as a whole, and as such commissioned 
by them to shape legislation in ac- 
cordance with their interests. He 
accordingly took a hand in framing 
the new Tariff Bill long before it was 
presented to Congress. He consulted. 
freely with the Chairman of the Ways 
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and Means Committee in the House 
and with the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee in the Senate, and he 
formed an invaluable connecting link 
between these two statesmen and the 
bodies they represented. There is a 
President’s room in the Capitol, but be- 
fore the advent of Mr. Wilson it was 
rarely entered. Since March 4th it has 
rarely been empty, and the contrast, 
like the President’s action in reading 
his message to Congress in person, 
shows his resolve to secure a closer 
correspondence than has ever existed 
before between the Executive and the 
Legislature. A President who insists 
on having a voice in the prep- 
The Nation. 
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aration and not merely in_ the 
ultimate fate of Bills, who brings 
the responsible leaders of the 


two Houses into working harmony, 
and so undermines the old system by 
which the Lower Chamber would pro- 
pose one Tariff Bill and the Senate 
another, and the two Houses would 
then fight it out at the public expense, 
is a very interesting Constitutional in- 
novation. So far as circumstances 
permit, Mr. Wilson is seeking to exer- 
cise the general authority and leader- 
ship of a British Premier. He is 
imparting to the American system a 
flexibil'ty it has hitherto lacked. 
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In the latest volume of Warren L. 
Tldred’s “St. Dunstan Series” the boys 
in the school which gives the series 
its title are organized as boy scouts, 
and the story of their adventures, dis- 
cipline, haps and mishaps gives “St. 
Dunstan Boy Scouts” (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co.) a strong appeal to boy 
readers who like a _ stirring tale. 
There are half a dozen illustrations by 
Arthur O. Scott. 


The large, descriptive volume on 
“Labrador,” by Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell and others, which the MacMillan 
Company published three years or 
more ago, appears now in a new and 
enlarged edition. The new material 
includes a chapter on Conservation 
and Exploration in Labrador by Dr. 
Grenfell, some account of the habits 
of the land animals of Labrador, and 
a complete bibliography. The book is 
attractively printed and very fully il- 
lustrated. 


Stanley Washburn’s “Nogi” (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is a vivid and picturesque 


sketch of the great Japanese com- 
mander, written from intimate per- 
sonal knowledge. Mr. Washburn was 
the correspondent of an American 
newspaper during the Russo-Japan- 
ese war, and was attached to General 
Nogi’s staff, both at Port Arthur and 
in the operations in the North. He 
does not attempt any full biography, 
but he describes Nogi as he knew him, 
—‘‘a man against the background of ° 
a great war.” Nogi’s was the most 
commanding figure on the Japanese 
side in that great struggle, and this 
delineation of his character is full of 
interest,—the more so because of his 
tragic end by his own hand. There 
are numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. 


To disclose summarily the plot of 
“The Air Pilot” by Randall Parrish 
would be to deprive many possible 
readers of an hour or so of more thrills 
than it often falls to the lot of one 
book to evoke. The story tells of the 
wonderful Dessaud monoplane which 
was to revolutionize modern warfare 
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as it could neither be seen nor heard 
at a distance of 200 feet. By its in- 
ventor, Philip Dessaud, it was brought 
from France to Chicago for exhibition 
purposes. But the public never saw 
it, for on the day of the trial the 
hangar was found empty, and some 
time later the Dessaud monoplane was 
discovered complete in the wilds of a 
Michigan forest. There is a lady in 
the tale of course, a -high-spirited, 
courageous young newspaper re- 
porter, and the French aviator is a 
_brave géntleman of high honor. The 
reader’s interest is kept at the highest 
pitch from beginning to end. The 
mystery is absorbing but not so deep 
or involved as to be tiresome rather 
than entertaining. It is a rapid, gal- 
lant story. A. C. McClurg and Com- 


pany. 


At this time, when the Romanoff 
centenaries direct all eyes to the 
Czar’s dominions, Mr. Nevin O. Win- 
ter’s “The Russian Empire of To-day 
and Yesterday” will be peculiarly wel- 
come to those recently reminded by 
puzzling newspaper references that 
they have little accurate knowledge of 
the country with which all Asia and 
all Burope, and especially the five 
_ other great nations, must incessantly 
reckon. Russia’s quiet but effective 
naval demonstration in favor of the 
Union fifty years ago ensured a warm 
welcome for the Russian sailor in all 
American ports, and the feeling has 
preserved much of its pristine vigor, 
but still American schools, and the 
average American have been content 
to be oddly ignorant of Russian 
matters. Mr. Winter’s handsome and 
judiciously illustrated volume, half 
historical, half descriptive, furnishes 
a desirable opportunity for self-edu- 
cation in Russian matters. For school 
use, it is almost perfect, treating the 
subject in its territorial and racial 
aspects, and briefly dismissing certain 
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scandalous reigns, and giving a pro- 
portionally large space to the Dumas. 
In the appendices, the area, and the 
population in 1910, of the various 
governments are tabulated; and some 
valuable suggestions to travellers, 
with a serviceable bibliography for the 
student are included. Mr. Winter has 
risen to his subject, and “The Russian 
Empire” is a much finer work than 
his earlier volumes treating territories 
less important. L. C. Page & Co. 


Mr. James Herbert Jeffries, Lon- 
don office clerk at eighteen shillings a 
week, with no chance of ever receiv- 
ing more; absurdly tall; almost al- 
ways hungry; and jealous to his mar- 
row, naturally hates the one man in 
his social circle financially his superior. 
As naturally, after incessant brooding 
on the disparity of their fortunes, he 
kills him so carefully that he escapes 
punishment. This is the gist of “In 
Accordance with the Evidence” by Mr. 
Oliver Onions, and the greatest merit 
of the story lies in its author’s stead- 
fast refusa! to mitigate its essential 
ugliness. He seems to say: “Behold 
the struggle for life as it is among 
human creatures left to themselves 
without the consolations of religion; 
with no noble traditions of conduct; 
with no hope of any improvement in 
their state except by the death of some 
remote kinsman, or by the complete re- 
construction of society.” The three 
women in the story are to the reader, 
as they are to Jeffries and his friends, 
mere cogs in its mechanism, but this is 
evidently the author’s intention. The 
Londen journalist and the London au- 
thor have long agreed that Jeffries and 
his kind exist. Mr. Onions differs 
from the others in showing the ma- 
lignant hatred bred in them by the 
Stress of their lives. “What are you 
going to do about it?” he asks his com- 
fortable readers. George H. Doran 
Company. 





